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Students 
unclear on 
alcohol use 
policies 
Ambiguity remains in 


underage drinking rules 


BY SOPHIE KORN 
AND LAURA PERALTA 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LetTer 


In light of the recent revision of the 
University’s policy on off-campus conduct, 
many studentsliving in the greater Homewood 
area have called attention to the lack of clarity 
regarding how to handle instances of alcohol 
poisoning, especially cases involving under- 
age drinkers. 

While fraternity members are told by 
their national headquarters that they should 
bring any one who has drank too much to 
the hospital, they say that the school has 
never specifically told them what actions to 
take. 

Undergraduates are also unclear as to 
whom the administration will hold account- 
able when the incident is brought to their 
attention. 

“T was never specifically told as president 
... the school’s policy on this particular situa- 
tion,” said Brian Kinsella, president of the 
Sigma Alpha Epsilon fraternity. 

The Office of the Dean of Student Life has 
made efforts to educate students on the dan- 
gers of alcohol. However, they have no cur- 
rent plan to inform undergrads of how to 
handle this type of situation. 

When asked how the school was going to 
inform students about its policy on this issue, 
Associate Dean of Student Life Dorothy 
Sheppard responded, “I don’t know.” 

The policy has the same three-strike 
structure as the one regarding off-campus 
behavior. Sheppard said that the student 
who is brought to the hospital is held ac- 
countable unless the University finds that 
someone was forcing the student involved 
to drink, or that the people hosting the party 
were not following proper procedures, such 
as checking IDs. 

She said, “If it’s the first time, it’s a warn- 
ing [for the student brought to the hospi- 
tal]. Second time, probation and some sort of 
alcohol counseling. Third time could be sus- 
pension.” 

CONTINUED ON PAGE A3 





BY JESSICA REBARBER 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeETTER 


With changes in entrance security at 
Homewood residence halls, 11 Hopkins po- 
lice officers have been relocated to other se- 
curity positions on campus, while employees 
contracted by Silver Star Security have taken 
their places as desk guards. 

Former Wolman desk security officer 





Water polo achieves highest-ever ranking 


Sophomore driver Brady Sieber and the Blue Jays are ranked No. 19 in the nation, 
including both Divisions | and III, after a fifth-place finish at the ECAC championship. 
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who were removed from their residence hall 
security posts. 

“With the implementation of the turn- 
stiles, staffing of these checkpoints were [sic] 
reviewed to match available personnel with 
the skills necessary for access control and for 
other security-related duties,” Director of 
Homewood Security Ed Skrodzki said. 

“Assigning contract guards to the resi- 
dences frees up 11 campus police officer po- 






Security escort van 
service faces cutback 


BY SEUNG HYO BAEK 
THE JoHNS Hopkins News-LetTTer 


Hopkins Security has announced plans 
to refocus security escort services to cater 
primarily to students traveling between 
campus and their residences, while leay- 
ing some uncertainty as to whether or not 
students traveling to and from parties will 
still be welcome on shuttles. 

Though a bulletin will soon note the 
addition of a weekend shuttle that will ser- 
vice requests within Charles Village, Cap- 
tain George Kibler of Hopkins Security in- 
dicated that shuttles will now focus more on 
school-related requests and less on personal 
transport. Many students fear such a sig- 
nificant change, effectively eliminating guar- 
anteed no-questions-asked transportwithin 
aone-mile radius of campus, willleave them 
without options. 

“We wanted to give students the abil- 
ity to go wherever within a one-mile ra- 
dius, and it blossomed into a full blown 
taxi service,” Kibler said. 

According to the Security Department, 
three major changes will take effect on 
Monday, Oct. 3. 

The first change will increase fixed- 
route services to frequently visited shop- 
ping and dining locations within the one- 
mile range from 5 p.m. to 10 p.m. While 
there are currently only two fixed-route 
vans making trips to the Rotunda, the 
Department of Campus Safety and Secu- 
rity will introduce two additional fixed- 
route vans. One van will run between 
Wolman Hall and the Waverly Shopping 
Center, and another will run from 
Wolman Hall to the corner of 22nd Street 
and Maryland Avenue. Both vans will run 
every half-hour. 


Another change will eliminate the 
fixed-route escort van service after 10 p.m. 
on weekdays. This van formerly provided 
service between campus and nearby resi- 
dential areas and shopping centers until 
2:30 a.m. 

The third major change will eliminate 
the ability of students needing a ride for 
non-school-related activities to request pick- 
ups from locations not on the normal route 
after 10 p.m. Trips to commercial locations, 
such as to a supermarket or to a friend’s 
house, will no longer be provided. 

Kibler said that this change is intended 
to concentrate exclusively on providing 
services to students traveling between 
campus and their residences. Previously, 
on-demand pickups were available on re- 
quest for transportanywhere within a one- 
mile radius of campus daily from 5 p.m. to 
3 a.m. 

This change is not inconsistent with 
the University’s stated policy regarding 
the shuttles, according to Kibler. “The 
purpose of the escort service as themed by 
the administration and security depart- 
ment is to provide a safe transportation 
service to students for school-related 
needs,” he said. 

“We cannot meet the goal of [having 
pick-ups every] 15 minutes for everyone on 
every case,” Kibleradded. “We’ve got people 
who are waiting 30 minutes, 45 minutes or 
anhour— infrequently, but enough to cause 
concern. To fix that, we cut down services 
for those who want to go to non-school 
related functions,” Kibler said. 

Some students have expressed alarm at 
the changes, commenting that the shuttle 
service, in its previous form, was a vital 
service. 

CONTINUED ON Pace A3 





Hopkins reorganizes security staff 


Students express concern that new dorm officer schedules reduce familiarity 


Voter 
turnout 


campus and in the neighborhoods,” Skrodzki 
added. “On those patrols, the campus police 
officers will be available for response to any 
emergency, whether on campus, on the street 
or in the residence halls.” 

Students have taken notice of the change 
in personnel, primarily through the absence 
of campus police officer Cerlisteen “Mama” 
Vice from the Wolman security desk. Vice 
had been employed at Hopkins for over 20 


“Mama” Vice was among the “Hop Cops” 


sitions for reassignment to patrol posts on 


CONTINUED ON PAGE A2 
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Carville speaks on 
future of politics 


BY ERICA MITRANO 
Tue Jouns Hopkins News-Letter 
“The State of American Politics” 
was the topic of discussion for politi- 
cal strategist James Carville, who 
spoke in Shriver Hall this past Thurs- 
day as the first speaker of the 2005 
Milton S. Eisenhower Symposium. 
Carville is noted for having mas- 
terminded Bill Clinton’s 1992 presi- 
dential campaign; he has also 
worked as a political commentator 
on CNN’s “The Situation Room,” 
and he formerly co-hosted CNN’s 
rossfire. 
a Come ’s. presentation featured a 
mock speech that he es tees as 


the message that he felt needs to be 

articulated when a Democrat accepts 

the office of president in 2008. 
Carville’s speech criticized the 


current condition of America but — 


remained hopeful about the future. 
“We've lost allies, we’ve lost the 
$5.6 trillion deficit, we’ve even lost an 
American city. ... But one thing we 
have not lost: We retain the spirit of 
this country, we retain the most cre- 
ative people on Earth,” he said. 
’ “?’m calling on a New Patriotism 
for a new America.” 
Religious faith, predominantly 


Christian faith, would be essential 


to this New Patriotism, Carville said. 
CONTINUED ON PAGE A3 


Task Force finds arts lacking 


Report released last spring proposes changes to arts programs 


BY PATRICK MEANEY 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeETTER 


Although arts at Hopkins are 
impressive in diversity, as reported 
by the Homewood Arts Task Force 
in their final report, the Univer- 
sity can and must do more to pro- 
mote the visibility and accessibil- 
ity of performing, visual and 
musical arts at the Homewood 
campus. 

Launched in response to con- 
cern among students and faculty 
that arts at Hopkins are in a state 
of neglect, the Task Force issued 
some 45 comprehensive recom- 
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mendations to renew and main- 
tain the arts. The top ten of these 
recommendations are to be com- 
pleted no later than 2010, and work 
has already begun on several side 
projects. 

In the fall of 2004, Provost Steven 
Knapp was appointed to study the 
state of arts at Homewood. “This is 
the first time we’ve sat down and 
looked at the arts specifically,” said 
Knapp. 

Still, meeting all of the recom- 
mendations would be a problem, 
said Knapp. “Some of these goals 
are like moving targets,” due to the 
nature of scheduling and planning 
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in an institution as large as 
Hopkins. 

“The first step is to appoint a 
Vice Provost for the Arts,” said Eric 
Beatty, director of the Homewood 
Arts Program. “Once things hap- 
penat the senior level, the rest of the 
recommendations will start falling 
into place.” 

In regards to funding, Beatty re- 
mains confident, “It’s always a chal- 
lengeto raise money, butwhere there’s 
a will, there’s a way.” 

“The biggest restraint now,” said 
Associate Provost for Academic 
Affairs Pamela Cranston, “is per- 

CONTINUED ON PaGE A2 
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high for 


freshmen 


BY XIAO-BO YUAN 
THE JoHNS Hopkins News-LetTER 


The results for the freshman class 
elections were announcedat the Stu- 
dent Council meeting Tuesday, with 
a turnout of 64.2 percent of fresh- 
man voters, nearly twice as high as 
last year’s turnout. 

The elections were the first held 
since a University-wide referendum 
dissolved the Board of Elections last 
spring after a series of elections 
plagued by fraud and delays. 

“We ran a better election than 
the BoEever could have,” said StuCo 
Executive President Atin Agarwal, 
who oversaw class elections. “All it 
took was commitment, hard work, 
and good organization and plan- 
ning to run a good election.” 

According to Agarwal, 744 fresh- 
men cast online ballots for the class 
president, vice president, secretary, 
and senators on the finance, autho- 
rization, legislation, and leadership 
appointments committees on Sat- 
urday and Sunday. 

Prasanna Chandrasekar won the 
class president election with 112 
votes, The vice-president position 
went to Jess Buicko, who received 
149 votes, while the positions of 
senators on the finance, authoriza- 
tion and leadership appointments 
went to Daniel Ammirato, Nick 
Pucci and Kate Gavin, respectively. 

Due to results that were “too close 
tocount,” said Agarwal, arun-offelec- 
tion will be held for the senator on 
legislation between finalists Jeremy 
Batoff and Kate Jacob, set for Thurs- 
day from 12:01 a.m. to 11:59 p.m, 

Newly-elected class president 
Chandrasekar said that he hoped to 
make StuCo representatives more 
accessible to students. “My entire. 
philosophy is that if elected, you’re 
working for the class and nothing 
else. The [freshman] class is really 
involved and trying totake charge.” 

This year’s turnout marked an 
increase in voter participation from 
the past five years, during which the 

ConTINuED ON Pace A3 
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Hopkins changes 
over to Silver Star 


“Mama?” Vice and others replaced in dorms 


CONTINUED FROM Pace Al 
years before her position changed 

“(She] accepted a position as a 
Security Systems Specialist, which 
involves the operation and moni- 
toring of the smart CCTV cam- 
eras. Her new position accommo- 
dates her interests and needs,” 
Skrodzki said. 

Students have reported that the 
relocation of Vice as well as other 
campus police officers had caused 
security desk personnel to appear 
less student-friendly. 

“If [Vice] didn’t know you by 
your name or face she would ap- 
proach you and find out who you 
were,” sophomore Tanya Vargas 
said. 

“T feel that security guards that 
are contracted are very detached 
from the students,” Vargas said. 

“While transferring to this posi- 
tion means that Officer Vice will be 
moving from the ranks of campus 
police officer, she will be assuming 
an important role in our security 
effort,” Skrodzski said. 

“Like other officers who have 
been reassigned, Officer Vice will 
continue to receive the same com- 
pensation and benefits in this new 
position,” he added. 

“All the campus police officers 
formerly assigned to university 
housing have been transferred to 
assignments where they can more 
effectively use their training and ex- 
perience to enhance the safety of 
students, faculty and staff,” 
Skrodzski said. 

“None of the campus police of- 
ficers lost their jobs,” he added. 

Sophomore Natalie Baer said that 
she believes the addition of Silver 
Star Security guards is an attempt 
by the administration to impress 
students with a false sense of secu- 
rity. 

“Sometimes I feel like the school 
is trying to appear more secure, but 
I don’t really feel safer,” Baer said. 

Hopkins hired Silver Star Secu- 
rity to join-campus security efforts 
on the Homewood Campus after 
the terrorist attacks on Sept. 11, 





2001, when a total of ten uniformed 
part-time guards began patrolling 
the campus. 

The security department said 
that this increased security was an 
appropriate response to the elevated 
terror alert. 

After the death of Linda Trinh in 
January, Hopkins administrators 
contracted Silver Star Security 
guards to patrol parts of Charles 
Village from 11 a.m. to 3 a.m. 

Additional guards were assigned 
to the Homewood and Bradford 
Residence Halls, and a Silver Star 
guard station was added in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the Charles 
Apartment building. 

These changes went into effect 
on Feb.14, when Silver Star guards 
began patrolling Homewood on 
foot. This semester, upon com- 
plete implementation of the pro- 


Carville kicks off MSE lineup 


CONTINUED FROM Pace A1 
He asserted that the wisdom of the 
Old and New Testaments is rel- 
evant to the modern practice of 
com-passionate government in 
America. 

Referencing the biblical story of 
the brothers Cain and Abel, he 
said, “Weare, in essence, our broth- 
ers’ keeper.” 

Inaremark which brought cheers 
and applause from the crowd, 
Carville said that his “New Patrio- 
tism” would include an end to the 
“war on science” which, he asserted, 
is being waged by the Bush admin- 
istration. 

In its place, he said, he would 
launch a new “war on global warm- 
ing” anda “war for energy indepen- 
dence.” 

Carville also demanded greater 
personal responsibility from the 
poor, urging poor teenagers to “stay 
in school longer and get pregnant 
less.” 


SILVER 
secunTy | 





Silver Star officer Brandon McWilliams is a newly added patrolman. 


gram, the guards began bicycle 
patrols. 

Four guards remain on duty for 
16 hours each day of the week. The 
reach of their patrol area was in- 
creased to include University Park- 
way and Charles, Calvert, and 29th 
Streets. 





Carville concluded his descrip- 
tion of “New Patriotism” with a call 
for sacrifice from ordinary Ameri- 
cans, 

He cited former President John 
F. Kennedy’s statement, “Ask not 
what your country can do for you 
— ask what you can do for your 
country” from his 1961 inaugural 
address. 

One sacrifice that Carville sug- 
gested requested that the public 
accept the need the work longer 
before retirement and include 
smaller cost-of-living increases in 
Social Security for the sake of the 
country. 

A native of Louisiana, Carville 
touched on the subject of Hurri- 
cane Katrina’s impact on the city of 
New Orleans frequently during his 
speech. 

He said, “The city that [my wife 
and J] lived in, the city that we 
chose to get married in, is under- 
water.” 
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Silver Star Security is division 
of Broadway Services, Inc., which 
is a subsidiary of the Dome Cor- 
poration. The Dome Corporation 
is a subsidiary of Johns Hopkins 
University. However, no Silver 
Star employees are employees of 
Hopkins. 


Carville expressed his apprecia- 
tion to Johns Hopkins and remarked 
that he was visiting “a campus where 
the average IQ is higher than my 
SAT.” 

Student reactions to the 
Carville speech were largely posi- 
tive, and audience members 
crowded into a post-speech recep- 
tion hosted in Shriver Hall’s Clip- 
per Room. 

“James Carville is the most influ- 
ential Democratic strategist of our 
time,” sophomore Diane Hoskins 
said. 

The rest of the 2005 MSE 
Symposium’s slate of speakers in- 
cludes Kate Michelman, the former 
president of NARAL Pro-Choice 
America; Frank Newport, editor- 
in-chief ofthe Gallup Polls; and Neal 
Baer, the executive producer of Law 
and Order. 

-~ Michelman willaddress Hopkins 
on Oct. 9 pm on the subject of grass- 
roots campaigns. 





Homewood arts 


found insufficient 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE Al 
forming space for the arts.” In spite of 
the traditional Hopkinsimage, which 
emphasizes sciences and medicine to 
the point of sacrifice in other fields, 
interest in the arts is present every- 
whereat Hopkins. “Itwouldbewrong 
to think engineering students aren’t 
interested in the arts,” said Cranston. 

Many students active in the arts, 
such as sophomore Harrison 
Wadsworth, feel passed over. “There’s 
astrong effort from above being made 
to encourage the arts at Hopkins, but 
the implementation is oftentimes 
clumsy,” said Wadsworth, a political 
science major who is involved in stu- 
dent music on campus. “This makes 
students in the arts feel patronized 
because their problems are not being 
dealt with seriously.” 

In February 2005, 276 under- 
graduate students submitted a vol- 
untary online survey about the arts 
at Hopkins. The survey confirmed 
what the Task Force had feared: 
while most students felt they had 
some opportunities to explore the 
arts, they were far from ample. 

One student summarily wrote, 
“[Hopkins] should provide adequate 
opportunities for students to pursue 
[the arts] without feeling pressured 
by academic requirements.” 

The recommendations issued by 
the report would work to stream- 
line class times and facilitate greater 
flexibility among students who 
would like to have art courses as 
part of their schedules, said Beatty. 
The report calls for the University 
to “synchronize the class schedules 


| of the Peabody and Homewood 


campuses,” a step necessary to al- 
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In the September 22 article “Students wary of revised penalties,” 
Dean Susan Boswell was mistitled as Dean of Student Life and Vice 
Provost. Her correct title is Dean of Student Life. 

In the September 22 article “Water polo preps for ECACs,” the 
author’s name was misspelled. Her proper name is Alena Geffner- 


low students to cross-list between 
the two schools and avoid prohibi- 
tive scheduling conflicts. 

Currently, student knowledge of 
the Task Force’s action is limited. At 
the moment, the Student Activities 
Council is the most direct liaison be- 
tween students and administrators, 
Says sophomore Lauren Links, “I’m 
involved with SAC through Vocal 
Chords [a student a cappella group], 
and I do know that they’re support- 
ive of studentart groupson campus.” 
Whenaskedifsheknewofthe HATE, 
Links said she did not. 

Other goals are more long-term. 
Shriver Auditorium would eventu- 
ally meet its demise as the central 
hub for performances at Hopkins, 
which would instead take place ina 
specially-built performing arts cen- 
ter. According to Dean of Univer- 
sity Libraries Winston Tabb, a 
member of the Website Task Force, 
collaboration with a number of ar- 
chitects has already begun. 

While novice provosthasyetbeen 
nominated, work on projects like the 
new arts center and an improved arts 
Web site, some of the top recom- 
mendations of the Task Force, has 
commenced. But as things are now, 
projects like the desperately-needed 
renovations to Shriver Hall will need 
to wait until a permanent fund-rais- 
ing strategy can be devised, presum- 
ably by the new vice provost. 

Just how much the position of vice 
provost can do for the arts at 
Homewood remains to be seen. The 
project is “well overdue,” said Tabb, 
who believes that the proper steps 
toward a greater visibility of and ac- 
cessibility to the arts have been taken. 
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New van p 
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“When I applied to [Hopkins], 
the school booklet indicated that 
any pick-up and drop-off locations 
within a one-mile range ofthe Cam- 
pus were allowed. That is what at- 
tracted me to come to this school,” 
senior Yumi Miller said. 

“The changes were thought to be 
minor inconveniences in the interest 
of providing better service overall,” 
Dean of Undergraduate Education 
and Vice Provost Paula Burger said. 

“Essentially, students are asked 
to do their shopping before 10 p.m. 
and to request escort service trans- 
port after 3 a.m. only for essential 
purposes. The goalis to provide van 
service which contributes to the 
safety of students,” she added. 

Some students, however, disagree 
with Burger’s notion that errands can 
be taken care of during the evening. 

“Most students are busy studying 
until library closes at 12 a.m. because 
they believe it is primary and shop- 
pingissecondary, sothatismorelikely 
tooccur after 10p.m. SuperFreshand 
othersupermarketestablishmentsare 
24 hours for students like us because 
we need to buy things when we need 
them,” Koo said. 

“The review of the van service was 
prompted bystudentconcernsvoiced 
in town meetings and in e-mails to a 
number of administrators last year 
during the intense consideration of 
security issues,” Burger said. 

Burger reported that a working 
group, under direction of the 
Homewood Safety and Security 
Committee and chaired by engi- 
neering Professor James Fil, was es- 
tablished to discuss how to improve 
the shuttle service. 

“The issue was addressed 
through the Homewood Safety and 
Security Committee, which consists 
of faculty, administrators, students 
and parents,” Burger said. 

“We have grown fromalittle four- 
van operation to putting out seven 
vans a night per shift, plus two yellow 
vans on weekends. That would prob- 
ably be the upper limits of what we 
can put out there,” Kibler said. 

According toadocument released 
by Kibler to the News-Letter titled 
“Escort Shuttle Route Service List- 
ing,” the Charles Village “weekender” 
Yellow van service will make desig- 
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Policies regarding transport on security escort vans will change to favor study-related requests. 


nated stops “at requested locations 
within Charles Villageincludingcom- 
mercial establi-shments,”Wolman 
and McCoy Halls,and AMR residence 
halls to facilitate safe travel for stu- 
dents on Thursday through Saturday 
from 8 p.m. to 4a.m. 

It is unclear whether such “loca- 
tions” include fraternities and off- 
campus residences at which parties 
may be occurring. 

“During the late shift — after 10 
p.m. — we usually get by with fewer 
drivers on weekdays. The route de- 
mands drop off pretty considerably 
after 10 p.m.,” Kibler said. 

“After 10 p.m., the focus shifts to 
students who need safe rides home 
from campus,” Kibler said. 

The termination of shuttle ser- 
vices until 3 a.m. was due to difficul- 
ties in finding drivers to work that 
late. Students who drive shuttles are 
typically unavailable at late hours, 
and for many of the shuttle drivers, 
driving is a second job, so they’re 
unable to drive all night before wak- 


ing up for their primary job. 

In order to fully accommodate 
demandafter3a.m., “[Wewouldhave 
to} pullour security officersaway from 
their primary patrolsthatthey vebeen 
assigned to,” Kilber said. 

The only other option, he added, 
would be to employ a contract 
service.“ That would be hundreds of 
thousands of dollars more,” Kilber 
said. 

The current cost of running the 
escort van services is approximately 
$400,000 per year, and estimates for 
the use of a contractor stand at an 
increase to $800,000 per year. 

“You have to have a limit some- 
where,” Kilber said. 

Some students found fault with 
this assessment. 

“If we are trying to tighten up 
security around here then why 
would Campus Safety and Security 
cut down on measures?” asked Alex 
Prentiss, senior. 

Kibler said, “After 10 p.m., ifthe 
ride is school-related, Campus 
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Safety and Security will do whatever 
they have to do to help students. 
Even if a student gets stuck on cam- 
pus after 3 a.m. and wants to go 
home, ora studentis within the one- 
mile range and he orshehasto get to 
campus, security will pick up and 
transport them after 3 a.m. But the 
regular security escort van service 
will stop providing service to stu- 
dents sharply at 3 a.m.” 

In an additional document re- 
leased by Kibler to the News-Letter, 
itis stated, “[i]fastudentis stranded 
a significant distance from campus 
and has no means to return to his/ 
her residence, the student should 
call the security office.” 

“Instead of having on-demand 
escort vans drive around to pick up 
this person and that person, it would 
be better if Campus Safety and Secu- 
rity make designated stops and desig- 
nated time schedules, more like a city 
bus,” senior Caleb Henry said. 

He added, “In that scenario, stu- 
dents’ responsibilities are to walk to 
the stops and wait for the van. The 
operators would not be needed any- 
more. If Campus Safety and Secu- 
rity changes the escort van service 
policy, the big problem is that stu- 
dents are going to get smart about 
lying, saying, ‘I am going to the 
house right next to the party.” 

As the changes areimplemented, 
Campus Safety and Security will 
continue to evaluate the program. 
The popularity of the stops will fac- 
tor largely into the assessment; Cam- 
pus Safety and Security said that it 
will work to increase frequency ac- 
cording to demand. 

“This is basically a work in 
progress. We will be monitoring the 
results of these changes to make sure 
thattheyare effective. Ifthereare prob- 
lems, weareall committed to address- 
ing them,” Burger said. 








Alcohol poisoning 
procedure unclear 


Students vary in knowledge of policy 


CONTINUED FROM Pace Al 
Alian Joffe, medical director at the 
Health and Wellness Center, said, 
“The policy is labeled as a three 
strikes policy, but that doesn’t do 
justice to the nuances; each situa- 
tion is unique.” 

Sheppard added that the admin- 
istration takes into consideration 
that students may arrive at a house 
already intoxicated. “Usually the 
student has been drinking in a 
couple of places, and you can’t hold 
one party accountable,” said 
Sheppard. 

Students reported conflicting 
ideas of the University’s stance on 
this issue. Traver Davis, president 
of PhiGamma Delta (FIJI) has sim- 


q@ | ply assumed that there is no proce- 


dure for handling this type of inci- 
dent. 

He said, “I knowthat they don’t 
have a policy on this because I’ve 
never heard of it. And if they do 
havea policy onit, they don’t doa 
good job of telling anyone about 
hi 

“T know that I’m expected to do 
whatever I can to ensure the safety 
and health of guests at my party... I 
also understand that I can/will be 
held liable for the student’s safety. 
What specifically that means, I’m 
not sure on,” said Aaron Landgraf, 
the president of the Sigma Phi Epsi- 
lon fraternity. 

Kinsella said, “My interpretation 
of the school’s policy on the subject 
is that if you are helping out another 
student, you are not going to be 
subject to penalty.” 

Most party hosts believe that 
they will be held responsible. this 
is especially for faterniteis, which 
have received ttaining from na- 
tional headquarters. Yet not all 
will choose to bring someone to 
get meidcal attention when nec- 
essary. 

Kinsella said, “I feel that if the 
school does not have a policy 
along those lines [that those who 
help the student will not be pun- 
ished], then students and organi- 
zations having parties will forgo 
helping a drunk student in fear of 
penalty.” 

“I guess I give too much credit to 
Hopkins students and think that 
most of them are pre-med and 
would reach out and care for a stu- 
dent who was in harm’s way,” said 
Sheppard. 

“Don’t let some one die or be 
sick in your house. There should 
never bea hesitation, and if there is, 
I think we have a serious morality 
issue on our hands.” 

Freshmen seem even less in- 
formed of the policies and proce- 
dures regarding alcohol at Hopkins. 
In response to whether the school 
had informed her of what to do if 
someone was very sick, freshman 
Jackie Wagdalt replied, “No they 
haven’t at all; I’ve heard from other 


kids really.” 

Wagdalt added, “Honestly, I 
would call some friends first [before 
contacting Hopkins Emergency 
Response Unit] ... and then if worse 
came to worst we would make the 
911 call.” 

HERU, an important resource, 
is a student organization made up 
of qualified medical first-respond- 
ers. Over one fifth of their members 
are EMT certified, and they are dis- 
patched through security. 

Chris Massa, operations lieuten- 
ant of HERU, said, “What we do is, 
we arrive and do our initial assess- 
ment ... after that we talk to the 
patient and try to understand if they 
have any allergies or are on any 
medications. 

Following that history (concur- 
rent to it) we get a set of vital signs 
and their ability to respond to our 
basic questions. Take all that in- 
formation, put it together and we 
make a decision on whether 
they’re intoxicated enough so that 
we need to take them to the hospi- 
tal. 

When HERU goes out to a call, 
the reports go into the individual 
student’s medical records. Only the 
student has access unless they give 
leave. Even if they’re minors, not 
even the deans or their parents can 
access their files.” 

“In Maryland, there are explicit 
laws that minors under eighteen 
can consent to their own care re- 
garding contraception, sexually 
transmitted infections, pregnancy, 
and drug and alcohol treatment,” 
Joffe said. 

Massa pointed out a nuance in 
Hopkins’ alcohol policy: being in- 
toxicated in the dorms is not against 
school policy, unlike drinking in the 
dorms; There’s a difference 
betweenbeing drunk and getting 
caught actively drinking. That’s a 
distinctionof which people should 
be aware. 

He added, “In general, for people 
that are concerned about their 
friends, the biggest concerns are if 
someone is throwing up way more 
than you think is acceptable. If 
someone has been vomitingactively 
for greater than ten minutes they 
definitely should be going to the 
hospital. If they're zonked out on 
the couch and it doesn’t seem like 
they’re breathing as deeply as they 
should be [they should also be 
brought in]. 

The two simplest ways to die of 
alcohol intoxication are aspiration 
of vomit and respiratory depression 
and so the depressive effect of alco- 
hol combined with lack of oxygen 
can actually cause a coma.” 

Investigation Coordinator Lieuten- 
ant Steve Ossmus said, “We work 
closely with the students and I want 
themtoknowthatwe’rethereforthem: 
Our function is to make sure they get 
first aid and are taken care of.” 





StuCo releases election results 


CONTINUED FROM Pace Al 
turnout for freshman class elections 
averaged about 46 percent, accord- 
ing to News-Letter reports. 

The number of candidates run- 
ning this year — 37 for seven posi- 
tions — also signaled a slight increase 
in participation from previous years. 

“The amount of candidates is 
unprecedented in recent memory, 
and I commend the freshmen for 
their participation,” said Director 
of Student Life Jeff Groden-Tho- 
mas, who provides oversight for ev- 
ery student election. 

Agarwal attributed the success of 
the election to aggressive advertising 
on campus, as well as to the imple- 
mentation of a simpler system of 
online voting that allows students to 
access the voting Web site by entering 
their JHED IDs and passwords. 

Under the guidance of Hopkins 
professor and electronic-voting ex- 
pert Avi Rubin, Agarwal contracted 
a software development and con- 
sulting company called SmartLogic 
Solutions to design the new voting 
system, accessible online at http:// 
vote.jhu.edu. 

The company was newly formed 
this summer by two Hopkins gradu- 
ate students, Yair Flicker and John 
Trupiano. Flicker, who graduated 
with the Class of 2005, said that his 
own experiences with previous vot- 
ing systems designed by the BoE 
guided SmartLogic’s choice of design. 

“I personally have voted in some 
of Bok’s previous voting systems 
where I had to enter long numbers 
from my J-Card,” Flicker said. 


“When we designed the website, we 
wanted it to be as simple as possible 
for students to use.” 

Flicker also said that the new 
voting system would avoid the pit- 
falls of requiring students to enter 
information like birthdays, which 
lead to the cancellation of last year’s 
executive board and Young Trust- 
ees elections due to possible fraud. 

Several freshman voters praised 
the new system’s simplicity. “The 
online system was very easy,” said 
Rahul Agarwal, who added that the 
class-wide e-mail directing fresh- 
man to the voting site was the most 
effective form of advertisement. 

However, some students found 
the advertising to be vague on 
StuCo’s purpose on campus. Al- 
though he voted in the elections, 
freshman Pradhyumna Agaram said 
thathe was unsure whether “the stu- 
dent council has much effect on 
campus. I don’t know if they’re re- 
ally necessary.” ; 

Agarwal said that StuCo successes 
this year, including a well-attended 
information session and party at the 
HopStop, will help combat students’ 
apathy about the council. 

The class elections are also the 
first to be run under the new Com- 
mittee on Student Elections, an 
independent branch of StuCo that 
runs student elections with the 
joint oversight of the StuCo ex- 
ecutive president and Director of 
Student Involvement Jeff Groden- 
Thomas. 

However, Agarwal said that the 
chairman of the CSE has not been 


appointed yet, and that for the 
freshman class elections the com- 
mittee has been run by ad-hoc 
members of StuCo in the absence 
of permanent chairs. 

“Right now, I’ve been basically 
running the committee with a lot of 
help from other members,” Agarwal 
said. “We wanted to wait until after 
the freshman representatives were 
elected to have COLA [Committee 
on Leadership Appointments] ap- 
point the chairs.” 

Agarwal said that COLA will be- 
gin distributing applications — 
open to all students not currently 
serving on StuCo — for CSE posi- 
tions shortly after all freshman class 
positions have been filled. Ap- 
pointed members of the CSE will 
then select their chair. 

Although Groden-Thomas and 
Agarwal may voice objections to de- 
cisions of the future CSE chair, 
Agarwal says he plans to keep his 
involvement minimal. 

“I want to separate myself from 
the process as much as possible,” he 
said. “The next elections are going 
to be run entirely by the CSE,” 

Agarwal expressed hopes that 
the structure of the CSE, which 
operates under more oversight 
from administrators than did the 
BoE, will help StuCo move past 
the legacy of previous botched 
elections. 

Groden-Thomas agreed, “it 
helps that we’re working [with the 
CSE] almost from scratch. After last 
year’s events, we know what pitfalls 
to avoid.” 
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AROUND THE WORLD 





Mayor Martin 0’Malley 
launches gov. campaign 


BALTIMORE (AP)—Mayor Martin O'Malley an- 
nounced his campaign for governor Wednesday with 


a brief rally in Rockville near his boyhood home that | 


served as a prelude to a formal announcement sched- 
uled later in the day in Baltimore. 

About 100 supporters attended the low-key rally 
outside the old county courthouse, where O'Malley 
was introduced by his mother, Barbara, who described 
him as “a good son, a caring father.” 

The Democratic mayor spoke for only about 15 
minutes, outlining in broad terms some potential 
campaign themes such as protecting the environment 


and making college more affordable and talking ofthe | 


progress Baltimore has made since he was elected 
mayor in 1999, 

He did not mention Gov. Robert Ehrlich by name, 
but said, “I submit to you that Maryland has gone 
adrift” over the last four years. “It’s time to get our 
state moving forward again.” 

O'Malley, 42, was joined at the Rockville rally by 
his wife and his two daughters and two sons. 

As the state’s largest county and the one that cast 
the most votes in the Democratic primary in 2002, 
Montgomery County will be a major battleground 
next year. Duncan starts out as a clear favorite in his 
home county, and O’Malley will be trying to hold 
down his opponent’s victory margin there and over- 
come it with a strong showing in the Baltimore area. 


—Bob Stuckey 
The Associated Press 


Committee announces IRA 
disarmament in Belfast 


BELFAST, Northern Ireland (AP) — An indepen- 
dent commission announced Monday that the Irish 
Republic Army had given up all its weapons — a 
crucial milestone on the path to peace in Northern 
Ireland — but the leader of the largest Protestant 
party demanded proof. 

Britain and Ireland welcomed the long-demanded 
move, a key requirement of the 1998 peace accord, as 
an important step away from conflict. 

The Rev. Ian Paisley, whose uncompromising 
Democratic Unionist Party represents most Protes- 
tants, accused both governments of “duplicity and 
dishonesty” in accepting the claim. 

John de Chastelain, a retired Canadian general 
who since 1997 has led efforts to disarm the outlawed 
IRA, said the outlawed group had given up all its 
weapons, and that two independent witnesses ac- 
cepted by the IRA had viewed the secret disarmament 
work conducted by officials from Canada, Finland 
and the United States. 

“We are satisfied that the arms decommissioning 
represents the totality of the IRA’s arsenal,” he said, 
The material included ammunition, rifles, machine 
guns, mortars, missiles, handguns and explosives, de 
Chastelain told a news conference. 

The IRA followed up de Chastelain’s announce- 
ment with a brief statement ofits own that concluded: 
“The IRA leadership can now confirm that the pro- 
cess of putting our arms verifiably beyond use has 
been completed.” 

Prime Minister Tony Blair welcomed the move. 

“Successive British governments have sought final 
and complete decommissioning (disarmament) by the 
IRA for over 10 years,” Blair said. “Failure to deliver it 
had becomea major impediment to moving forward the 
peace process. Today it is finally accomplished. And we 
have made an important step in the transition from 
conflict to peace in Northern Ireland.” 

Irish Prime Minister Bertie Ahern said he accepted 
the word of de Chastelain and his colleagues. 

“These are men of integrity. Their words are clear, 
and they are welcome.” 

Paisley, however, said the IRA’s claim amounted 
to the greatest “falsehood of the century.” 

The Democratic Unionists had demanded photo- 
graphs, a detailed record anda Paisley-approved Prot- 
estant clergyman to serve as an independent witness. 


— Paisley Dodds 
The Associated Press 


Merck executive testifies 
on Vioxx warning label 


ATLANTIC CITY, N.J. (AP) — Fearing a warning 
about Vioxx’s cardiac risks would hurt the painkiller’s 
sales, Merck & Co. battled with federal regulators for 

_ two years to keep the information out of the “warn- 
ings” section of the package insert, the company’s top 
marketing official testified Monday. | 

Under questioning by plaintiff's attorney Chris 
Seeger, David W. Anstice acknowledged Merck fore- 
cast a $500 million drop in sales for the $2.5 billion-a- 
year blockbuster drug if Merck lost its bid to instead 
put information about heart attack risks in the insert’s 
less-urgent “precautions” section. 

It was during those negotiations between Merck and 
the U.S. Food and Drug Administration that Frederick 
“Mike” Humeston suffered a heart attack, two months 
after he began taking Vioxx, said Seeger. 

Humeston is suing Merck in the second product 
liability trial over Vioxx, which he blames for his Sept. 
18, 2001, heart attack. Merck, which is facing 5,000 

~ such lawsuits, says the painkiller wasn’t to blame , 
Scolnick told Merck colleagues in a Feb. 25, 2002, 
e-mail it would be a miracle if FDA agreed to put the 
warning in the “precautions” section. ; 

Humeston’s lawyers are expected to wrap up their 
case this week, after which Merck is to present its 
witnesses to the seven-woman, three-man jury. 


—John Curran 
f The Associated Press 
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House Majority Leader Tom DeLay was indicted by a Texas grand jury on Wednesday after being charged for conspiring violations of fundraising laws. 


Indicted House Majority Leader steps down 


BY LARRY MARGASAK 
THE ASSOCIATED PREss 


WASHINGTON (AP) —House Ma- 
jority Leader Tom DeLay was indicted 
by a Texas grand jury Wednesday on a 
charge of conspiring to violate political 
fundraising laws, forcing him to tempo- 
rarily step aside from his GOP post. He is 
the highest-ranking member of Congress 
to face criminal prosecution. 

A defiant DeLay said he had done 
nothing wrong and denounced the 
Democratic prosecutor who pursued the 
case asa “partisan fanatic.” Hesaid, “This 
is one of the weakest, most baseless in- 
dictments in American history. It’s a 
sham.” 

Nonetheless, DeLay’s temporary de- 
parture and the prospect of a criminal 
trial for one of the Republicans’ most 
visible leaders reverberated throughout 
the GOP-run Congress, which was al- 
ready struggling with ethics questions 
surrounding its Senate leader. 

Republicans quickly moved to fill the 


void, while voicing polite support for 
DeLay. Speaker Dennis Hastert named 
Missouri Rep. Roy Blunt to take over 
most of DeLay’s leadership duties. 

Ronnie Earle, the Democratic pros- 
ecutor in Austin who led the investiga- 
tion, denied politics was involved. “Our 
job is to prosecute abuses of power and 
to bring those abuses to the public,” he 
said. He has noted previously that he 
has prosecuted many Democrats in the 
past. — 
DeLay, 58, was indicted on a single 
felony count of conspiring with two po- 
litical associates. The two previously had 
been charged with the same conspiracy 
count. They are John Colyandro, former 
executive director of a Texas political 
action committee formed by DeLay, and 
Jim Ellis, who heads DeLay’s national 
political committee. 

The indictment stems from a plan 
DeLay helped set in motion in 2001 to 
help Republicans win control ofthe Texas 
House in the 2002 elections for the first 
time since Reconstruction. 


The grand jury accused the men of 
conspiring to route corporate donations 
from DeLay’s Texas committee to the 
Republican Party in Washington, then 
returning the money back to Texas legis- 
lative candidates. It was a scheme in- 
tended to evade a state law outlawing 
corporate donations going to candidates, 
the indictment said. 

The indictment also mentioned an- 
other Republican figure, President Bush’s 
campaign political director Terry Nelson, 
though it did not charge him with any 
wrongdoing. 

The grand jury alleged Nelson re- 
ceived the money — along with a list of 
Texas lawmakers who were to get dona- 
tions — from the Texas committee while 
working at the Republican National 
Committee. Nelson did not return calls 
to his office seeking comment. 

DeLay and others conspired to “en- 
gage in conduct that would constitute 
the offense of knowingly making a politi- 
cal contribution in violation” of Texas 
law, the indictment charged. However, it 


did not specify how DeLay was involved. 

DeLay, whose conduct on separate is- 
sues was criticized by the House ethics 
committee last year, was unrelenting in 
his criticism of Earle. He suggested the 
district attorney had promised not to 
prosecute him and then changed course 
under pressure from Democrats and criti- 
cism from a newspaper in Texas. 

The majority leader derided Earle as 
an “unabashed partisan zealot” and a 
“rogue district attorney.” 

However, the grand jury’s foreman, 
William Gibson, told The Associated 
Press that Earle didn’t pressure members 
to indict DeLay. “Ronnie Earle didn’t in- 
dict him. The grand jury indicted him,” 
Gibson said in an interview at his home. 

Gibson, 76, a retired sheriff's deputy, 
said of DeLay: “He’s probably doing a 
good job. I don’t have anything against 
him. Just something happened.” 

DeLay’s lawyer immediately sought to 
protect the leader from further 
embarassment, evenas they pressedtolearn 
the evidence against their client. 





Suspected al-Qaida leader convicted in Spain 


BY MAR ROMAN 
THE ASSOCIATED PRESS 


MADRID, Spain (AP) — A Syrian- 
born businessman was sentenced to 27 
years in prison Monday after being con- 
victed of leading a terrorist cell and con- 
spiring to commit murder in the Sept. 11 
attacks. He was cleared ofa more serious 
charge in Europe’s biggest trial of sus- 
pected al-Qaida members. 

Another man accused ofhelping one 
of the hijackers set up a key meeting 
was acquitted of being an accessory to 
murder but was convicted of collabo- 
rating with a terrorist group. Sixteen 
other people were convicted of col- 
laborating with or belonging to the ter- 
ror cell. 

A third suspect facing specific Sept. 
11 charges over detailed video he shot of 
the World Trade Center and other U.S. 
landmarks was cleared of all charges. 

The three main suspects — Imad 
Yarkas, Ghasoub al-Abrash Ghalyoun 
and Driss Chebli — had been charged as 
accessories to mass murder and could 
have faced sentences of more than 74,000 
years each — 25 for each of the 2,973 
people killed in the Sept. 11 attacks on 
the United States. 

Prosecutor Pedro Rubira had asked 
for what he called “exemplary sentences” 
to show terror could be fought in court, 
not with Guantanamo-style detention 
camps. 

Yarkas led a cell that raised money 
and recruited men for Osama bin Laden’s 
terror group and “turned itself over com- 
pletely to fulfilling the sinister designs 
decided by al-Qaida,” according to the 
three-judge panel of the National Court. 

But it said, “the only thing proven is 
Yarkas’ conspiracy with the suicide ter- 
rorist” Mohamed Atta and other mem- 
bers of the al-Qaida cell based in Ham- 
burg, Germany that carried out the Sept. 
11 attacks. 

Twenty-one other people also stood 


trial but on charges not directly related to 
Sept. 11. Of those, 16 were convicted of 
belonging to or collaborating with a ter- 
rorist organization and five were acquit- 
ted. 

One of the 16 was Tayssir Alouni, a 
correspondent for the Arab TV network 
Al-Jazeera. He was convicted of collabo- 
ration and sentenced to seven years in 
jail. 

“It was a black day in the history of 
Spanish justice,” Al-Jazeera news editor 
Ahmedal-Sheik said, adding that the ver- 


dict would be appealed. 

Alouni, a Syrian with Spanish citizen- 
ship, interviewed bin Laden shortly after 
the Sept. 11 attacks. He pleaded innocent 
and denied ever belonging to al-Qaida. 

Yarkas’ lawyer, Jacobo Teijelo, also 
said it was “absurd” for the judges to 
convict his client of conspiracy because 
that charge would apply to a crime that 
was not committed. 

He said the judges, acting on what he 
called flimsy evidence such as wire- 
tapped telephone conversations that 


- 


they themselves said were at times ob- 
tained improperly, were desperate for 
some kind of conviction against Yarkas, 
given their lack of evidence for a mur- 
der conviction. 

But he said he was leaning against 
filing an appeal because it might be 
futile. 

Jose Luis San Pio, whose 26-year-old 
daughter Silvia was the only Spaniard 
killed in the Sept. 11 attacks, called the 
verdict a “surprise,” saying he had ex- 
pected harsher sentences. 








Abu Ghraib abuser faces sentencing 


BY T.A. BADGER 
THE ASSOCIATED PRESS 


FORT HOOD, Texas (AP) — Army 
Pfc. Lynndie England, whose smiling 
poses in photos of detainee abuse at 
Baghdad’s Abu Ghraib prison made her 
the face of the scandal, was convicted 
Monday byamilitary jury on six of seven 
counts. 

England, 22, was found guilty of one 
count of conspiracy, four counts of mal- 
treating detainees and one count of com- 
mitting an indecent act. She was acquit- 
ted on a second conspiracy count. 

The jury of five male Army officers 
took about two hours to reach its verdict. 
Her case now moves to the sentencing 
phase, which will be heard by the same 
jury beginning Tuesday. 

England tried to plead guilty in May 
to the same counts she faced this month 
in exchange for an undisclosed sentenc- 
ing cap, but a judge threw out the plea 
deal. She now faces a maximum of nine 
years in prison, 

England, wearing her dark green dress 
uniform, stood at attention Monday as the 
verdict was read by the jury foreman, She 
showed no obvious emotion afterward. 


Asked for comment after the verdict, 
defense lawyer Capt. Jonathan Crisp said, 
“The only reaction I can say is, ‘I under- 
stand.” 

England’s trial is the last for a group of 
nine Army reservists — including three 
from Virginia — charged with mistreat- 
ing prisoners at Abu Ghraib in Iraq, a 
scandal that badly damaged the United 
States’ image in the Muslim world despite 
quick condemnation of the abuse by Presi- 
dent Bush. 

Two other troops were convicted in 
trials and the remaining six made plea 
deals. Several of those soldiers testified at 
England’s trial. 

Prosecutors used graphic photos of 
England to support their contention that 
she was a key figure in the abuse con- 
spiracy. One photo shows England hold- 
ing a naked detainee on aleash. In others, 
she smiles and points to prisoners in hu- 
miliating poses, ; 

The conspiracy acquittal came on a 
count pertaining to the leash incident; she 


was found guilty of a maltreatment count 


stemming from the same incident. 
Beyond the sordid photos, prosecu- 

tors pointed to England’s statement to 

Army investigators in January 2004 that 


the mistreatment was done to amuse the 
U.S. guards at Abu Ghraib. 

“The accused knew what she was do- 
ing,” said Capt. Chris Graveline, the lead 
prosecutor. “She was laughing and jok- 
ing. ... She is enjoying, she is participat- 
ing, all for her own sick humor.” 

Crisp countered that England wasonly 
trying to please her soldier boyfriend, 
then-Cpl. Charles Graner Jr,, labeled the 
abuse ringleader by prosecutors. 

“She was a follower, she was an indi- 
vidual who was smitten with Graner,” 
Crisp said. “She just did whatever he 
wanted her to do,” 

England, from Fort Ashby, W.Va., has 
said that Graner, now serving a ten-year 
sentence, fathered her young son, 

The defense argued that England 
suffered from depression and that she 
has an overly compliant personality, 
making her a heedless participant in 
the abuse. 

England’s earlier attempt to plead 
guilty under a deal with prosecutors 
was rejected by Col. James Pohl, the 
presiding judge. Pohl declared a mis- 
trial during the sentencing phase when 
testimony by Graner contradicted 
England’s guilty plea. 
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One-mile radius 


The need for change in the Hopkins security shuttle 
system has been clear from the start; under no condi- 
tions should students be waiting 30 minutes to an hour 
for an escort shuttle to arrive. As wait times increase, 
students become more likely to walk rather than linger, 
thus exposing themselves to potential harm. If students 
decide to wait for the shuttle, they are occasionally left 
stranded in what could be an unsafe area. 

The administration has recognized the concerns 
voiced by students as to the failures and inconsistencies 
of the escort van service. On Monday, the University 
will increase the fixed route to provide students with a 
ride to popular restaurants and shopping locations close 
to campus. But the celebration over the changes in 
shuttle service will be short-lived; at 10 p.m. on Mon- 
day, students will no longer be able to request a shuttle 
from an off-campus residence to another off-campus 
residence, shopping center or restaurant. 

While the University has on one hand increased the 
service to shopping centers, they have in effect estab- 
lished a policy that no longer guarantees shuttle service 
to and from any points within a one-mile radius of 
campus without concern for the student’s destination. 

Instead of providing an escort service whose main 
concernis Hopkins students’ safety, Capt. George Kibler 
stated, “The purpose of the escort service as themed by 
the administration and Security Department is to pro- 
videa safe transportation service to students for school- 
related needs.” 

The University has yet to define what constitutes 
“school-related needs.” In doing so, they a have created 
a poorly explicated policy that does not present a clear 
idea of the changes being made. Will students request- 
ing a shuttle to a fraternity house at which a party is 
being held be turned away? What about a student who 
needs to pick up prescription medication from RiteAid 
after 10 p.m.? 


Ata university where students are, for the time being, | | 
notgiven the option oflivingon-campusforfouryears, the | | 


administration has an obligation to do all that it can to 
ensure the safety of the students who are forced to live off- 
campus. If this means providing the students with a “full- 
blown taxi service,” then that is what must be done. Come 
10 p.m. Monday night, a student should still have a safe 


means of visiting his or her friends. A student’s safety must | 


come first in the eyes of the University. In the past few 


weeks administrators have expressed concern over stu- | 


dents’ well-being in regard to alcohol consumption. When 
will the University express an equal concern for students’ 
ability to arrive safely at a given destination? 

By not making it clear whether off-route shuttles and 
the Charles Village “weekender” will make stops at 
locations where parties are being held, the University 
risks having students interpret the policy incorrectly. 
The guidelines as to when a student will or will not be 
able to rely on a Hopkins shuttle remain blurred. 

The policy changes seem to be creating a situation 
that will deter students from using the security shuttles 
for non-school related use. Student must read the fine 
print on the new policy: “If a student is stranded a 
significant distance from campus and has no means to 
return to his/her residence, the student should call the 
security office at (410) 516-4600.” What use is a policy 
that states that shuttle service for non-school related 
activity ends at 10 p.m., yet also leaves ambiguous cir- 
cumstances under which the fine print reveals that a 
student can still rely on the security department to pick 
him up? 

Regardless of the announced changes in the escort 
service, students should under no circumstance be 
forced to walk to or from a location off-campus if they 
feel unsafe. The university must not refuse service to 
any student — even if it is after 10 p.m. — if the 
student’s safety is of any concern. 





Eliminate alcohol poisoning 


There is no room for ambiguity regarding alcohol poi- 
soning. Atthe moment, the University policy on alcoholis 
rife with uncertainty nearly to the point of negligence. 
Several administrators deserve credit for using progres- 
sive methods to stem alcohol abuse and binge drinking. 
But the remains ofan outdated don’t-ask-don’t-tell policy 
have left enough room for students to seriously consider 
not taking a passed-out friend to the hospital. 

Last year the News-Letter reported that instances of 
alcohol poisoning were on the rise among the freshman 
class. Administrators may not be too far off when they 
claim a direct correlation between increasing off-cam- 
pus disturbances and the consumption of alcohol at 
dangerous levels. In the rush to ease tensions between 
students and local residents, many have failed to recog- 
nize that the problem goes far beyond noise complaints 
and public urination. 

Consider the following scenario: An underage fresh- 
man girl attends a party off-campus, drinks heavily and 
passes out ona couch. The girl’s friends instinctively try 
to wake her up, but with no luck. They then begin to 
carry her to the hospital, all the while fearing that they 
may face repercussions for underage drinking and al- 
lowing their friend to pass out. At the front door, the 
hosts of the party stop the girls and refuse to allow them 
passage to the hospital, claiming that they will face the 
greatest of consequences if the University discovers 
that they provided minors with alcohol. 

This situation and others similar to it are far too 
common. Thoughitis easy to claim that there should be 
no hesitation to take a potential alcohol poisoning vic- 
tim to the hospital, a fundamental ethical dilemma 
exists: It’s either them or us. It is time for administrators 
to take a definitive stance on whether or not the hosts of 


a party will face punishment by the University for pro- \ 


viding alcohol to a minor who ends up in the hospital. 

Late last year, an upper-level administrator com- 
mented that underage drinking would alwaystake place, 
“whether or not we try to stop it.” If this is the stance of 
the University, or even small portions of the adminis- 


tration, students who host off-campus parties cannot 
reasonably be held accountable for the drinking habits 
of partygoers. 

Furthermore, curtailing underage drinking among 
students would effectively kill what little remains of 
undergraduate life. Alcohol is a part of Hopkins’ social 
life. A tacit recognition that underage students will 
drink no matter what must stand. But the following 
changes need to be made as soon as possible. 

First, it must be clear what will happen to an indi- 
vidual who gets his stomach pumped at the hospital. 
Yes, consequences are necessary, but they should be 
interventional rather than punitive. Administrators have 
the responsibility to make this distinction, and expect- 
ing students to wait until after the ordeal is over to 
consider penalties is simply naive. To this end, a sepa- 
rate three-strike system is needed for individuals, as 
opposed to that applied to fraternities and hosts of 
parties to sensitively address the differences between a 
night of fun and a serious problem with alcohol. 

Additionally, fraternities should not be held respon- 
sible for the poor judgement ofan individual — whether 
underage or not — who drinks too much and is sent to 
the hospital, unless a pattern develops. Hosts will likely 
face sanctions from Baltimore City Police if they are 
caught providing alcohol to minors, so it will only 
endanger students more for the University to add fur- 
ther disincentives to take them to the hospital. If every 
weekend students are showing up at the hospital from 
the same houses, then intervention should be consid- 
ered. It’s time to take a close look at our alcohol policies 
and make a desperately needed change. 

The fundamental difficulty is to eliminate the choice 
to leave a drunk friend to sober up rather than taking 
him or her to the hospital. This is primarily a student- 
to-student issue; if a friend is passing out, he should be 
escorted to the hospital without hesitation. At the mo- 
ment, this choice is subject to debate. Before students 
can make this dramatic paradigm shift, the University 
must take the lead. 





A victory for StuCo 


In the wake of a year characterized by campus elec- 
tion failures, Student Council Executive President Atin 
Agarwal, the newly formed Committee on Student Elec- 
tions (CSE) and the Class of 2009 deserve accolades for 
a successful freshman class election. At 64.2 percent, 
the turnout in these elections has improved dramati- 
cally over the previous five years, during which turnout 
at freshman class elections has hovered around 46 per- 
cent. 

Much of the credit for this high rate of participa- 
tion goes to the designers of StuCo’s simplified vot- 
ing system, which both encourages students to vote 
and creates safeguards against fraud. On the new 
user-friendly system, designed by Hopkins grad stu- 
dents under the guidance of electronic-voting expert 
Avi Rubin, students cast their ballots by entering 
their JHED IDs and passwords. Luckily for the CSE, 
these passwords are far more secure than the birth 
dates required in last year’s botched executive board 
and Young Trustee elections, which were easily found 
on http://www. thefacebook.com. 


Oversight for this round of elections came largely 
from Agarwal himself, which sets a precedent that 
StuCo must avoid in the future. The executive presi- 
dent should not only quickly yield his control over 
the logistics of the elections to the CSE; his participa- 
tion should be as rare as possible. With fraud so 
recent in Hopkins election history, students need to 
be quickly reassured that increased StuCo involve- 
ment in the process will not come at the expense of 
the process’ legitimacy. 

Freshman class elections are likely the easiest to 
yield a positive result, particularly with the combina- 
tion of an advertising blitz and the eagerness of new 
students. However, it may not do the same for upper- 
classmen. Unlike the Class of 2009, many older stu- 
dents are disillusioned with StuCo as a body, not 
simply deterred from voting due to difficult systems 
and lack of advertising. These students need to be 
energized by consistent StuCo successes to prove 
that the real progress comes after the elections are 
complete. 
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Editorial attack on 
MSE unfounded 


The irony of having the 
fundraising efforts of the 2005 MSE 
Symposium criticized by a newspa- 
per that has itself experienced fi- 
nancial problems notwithstanding, 
the editorial that appeared in last 
week’s News-Letter was peppered 
with untruths and unfounded criti- 
cism directed at the co-chairs, not 
at the Symposium itself. While last 
year, the editors of the News-Letter 
stated that it was “nice to see more 
brain in the symposium lineup and 
less vitriolic brawn,” this year, the 
editors have decided that intellec- 
tualism has little “drawing power” 
and what the Symposium needs are 
celebrities. If only this new stan- 
dard had been communicated to the 
Symposium staff, we would have 
considered spending the entire 
block grant on securing the cast from 
VH1’s Celebrity Fit Club. Maybe 


then we could receive a glowing re- - 


view from the News-Letter. 


«Perhaps the most disturbing as-. 


pect of this editorial, however, was 


the preemptive and mean-spirited - 


nature of the attack on the Sympo- 
sium. Not once in the past two years 
has an editorial about the Sympo- 
sium occurred before the Sympo- 
sium had started, norhave the chairs 
been named specifically and their 
credentials questioned. Nothing 
better illustrated the baseless venom 
and anti-intellectual attacks that 
appeared on last week’s Opinions 
page than the clumsy and humor- 
less cartoon penned by Ann 
Anguilo. It is sad to note that the 
News-Letter, a publication that has 













long criticized the “throat” culture 
at Hopkins, has now become its re- 
sounding voice. 


Will Ares 
MSE Symposium Co-Chair 


Loan consolidation 
not a losing game 


Katherine Brewer (“A costly mis- 
take,” Sept. 22) misunderstands the 
opportunity for consolidation of 
federal student loans that Johns 
Hopkins vigorously promoted 
through many media to students 
and parents during the 2004/2005 
academic year. Because we knew 
that interest rates would increase 
for any variable rate loans taken for 
the academic year that officially be- 
gins on July 1, 2005, we encouraged 
students to consolidate and fix the 
interest rate on federal loans taken 
and received before that date. Many 
students and parents pursued this 
option, consolidating loans while 
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still in school before June 30, saving 
thousands of dollars. 

Even if renewal financial aid 
awards for this academic year had 
been mailed earlier (the application 
deadline is April 15), by federal stat- 
ute new loans could not be included 
in the consolidation at the lower fixed 
rate, which expired June 30. In other 
words, only loans taken for prior aca- 
demic years could be included in this 
low fixed-rate consolidation process, 
whichended June 30, 2005. Rateshave 
gone up as of July 1, 2005, and while 
students and parents can still consoli- 
date their federal loans, it would beat 
a higher fixed interest rate. 

The Office of Student Financial 
Services strives to put the student in 
the center of all our decision-making 
for communication, policy and 
process. Our task is clearly to help 
those who need it to receive the fi- 
nancing and information that will en- 
able them to stay enrolled, as possible 
within the rules and resources avail- 
able. 


Dr. Ellen Frishberg 
Director, Student Financial Services 
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‘something to vote for. There are already 744 students 
invested in this vision. Now let’s get the rest. 
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pe us legacy. But even so, the CSE must not be- 
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This article is second in a series of 
three exploring the theory of intelli- 
gentdesign. The final installment will 
appear in two weeks. 


ithin academia, 
the temptation 
to dismiss intel- 
ligent design 
outright must be 
irresistible. As it stands, the theory, 
which attributes certain biological 
developments to the intervention 
ofan ambiguous higher power, lacks 
both unifying concepts and 
emperical foundations. Am I miss- 
ing something here, or aren’t those 
the two essential criteria of any SCi- 
entific theory? 

However, though this may sound 
crazy coming froma science major, 
we cannot cast intelligent design 
aside. Not yet. 

Right now, the best thing that the 
scientific community can do is study 
the phenomenon of intelligent 
design’s sudden popularity. Though 
the movementhas plenty of the signs 
of the typical right-wing cabal, from 
shadowy thinltank backing to su- 
perficially benign partisan endorse- 
ments, itis more: a defining cultural 
statement and manifestation of our 
society’s direction. Only when seri- 
ous science begins to realize why 
the doctrine has gained traction de- 
spite its dubious teachings can any 
progress against it be made. 

On a very basic level, intelli- 
gent design conflates two of the 
impulses that are strongest in 
modern America: faith in God and 
trust in modern science. Ina coun- 
try that believes in the virgin birth 
and re-elects a born again Chris- 
tian but has been inundated with 
wireless technology and advanced 

medical treatment, any solution 
that includes both concepts has to 
be sellable. 

Yet how can you have science 
without experiments? Simple — you 
can have jargon that sounds like sci- 
ence. On my request, the conserva- 
tive Discovery Institute mailed me 
two articles about the “implications 
of theoretical falsification”and the 
“demarcation of disciplines.” These 
arguments rope in everything from 
extraterrestrial life to lineage pat- 
terns, but there is no process, no 
unified hypothesis nor any data. Just 
lookatnames like “Discovery Insti- 
tute” or even the term “intelligent 
design” itself. Funny how positive, 
technical-sounding word choice can 
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hide a lack of substance. 

Then there is the free speech is- 
sue, the claim among intelligent 
design circles that this is a fight for 
diversity of opinions — even though 
the experts at a research university 
like Johns Hopkins think differently. 
Like other professors I have talked 
to, philosophy professor Peter 
Achinstein gave 
me a decisive 
“no” when 1 PATRICK 
asked if this was 
a matter of civil 
liberties. To 


“him, intelligent 


design is more the product of an 
empowered fundamentalism in 
contemporary politics. 

What we neo-Darwinians, as the 
Discovery Institute likes to demon- 
ize us, often overlook is that intelli- 
gent design is notjusta cynical policy 
tool. Responding to my last column 
on intelligent design, one reader de- 
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clared that it is a diverse movement 
that will render Darwin obsolete. 
There are still those who view Dar- 
winism as an affront to human dig- 
nity, or honestly hail intelligent de- 
sign as a breakthrough. 

But that is not to disregard the 
ideological force of this doctrine. 
Don’t forget the unified support that 
American reli- 
gious conserva- 
tives have lent 
the movement, 
or how its unex- 
pected growth 

' spurred leaders 
of the Catholic Church to challenge 
Pope John Paul II’s essential sup- 
port of scientific evolution. 

So how does science fight back? 
As Achinstein noted, intelligent de- 
sign cannot be treated as an item in 
a serious scientific debate. Without 
any sort of empirical framework, it 
would at most be relevant to dis- 


The citizens sacrifice 


ast Thursday, the MSE 

Symposium kicked off 

their year by hosting 

James Carville in a packed 

Shriver Hall. Though] dis- 
agreed with his political message, 
Carville hit home a very important 
point: In a time of war, building debt, 
national disaster, oil shortage and the 
constant threat of terrorism, Ameri- 
canshavenotbeen 
asked by their 
government to 
makeenough per- 
sonal sacrifices for 
the good of thena- 
tion. 

Not until after 
I had started writing this article, a 
month after Hurricane Katrina, did 
President Bush finally mention the 
word “conservation.” As Bush ex- 
plained this week, “We canall pitch in 
bybeing better conservers ofenergy.” 

In the 1960s, Kennedy challenged 
Americans to “ask not what your 
country can do for you, but what you 
can do for your country.” Unfortu- 
nately, this rhetoric has not been pro- 
moted by the Bush administration 
until now. In the wake of Hurricanes 
Katrinaand Rita, our oil shortage and 
budget deficitshavebeen transformed 
from problems into crises. 

Does this mean our government 
should raise taxes and ration gaso- 
line? Of course not! Taxing and ra- 
tioning are signs of laziness. They 
represent a lack of creativity and 
controlon behalfofthe government. 
These measures would also hurt the 
economy, stifle growth and stunt 
innovation at the time we need it 
most. Rather, the administration 
needs to be frank with the American 


" people about the sacrifices we need 


to z * a4 . . 
Our current oil crisis is a simple 


problem of. supply and demand. Our 
consumption of oil is outpacing our 
ability to replenish our reserves. 
On the supply side, the adminis- 
tration has strived to secure more 
oil. In the long term, they have 
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passed an energy bill which will di- 
versify our energy, create new oil 
refineries, begin building nuclear 
plants, and take better advantage of 
clean coal technology. The 
administration’s short-term deci- 
sions to relax EPA rules, release oil 
from the national and international 
strategic reserves and encourage 
OPEC to increase production have 
also been wise. 
However, 
little has been 
asked of the 
American 
people in terms 
of reducing our 
demand for oil. 
Though Bush has alerted us that 
we can help, he has still failed to 
ask for the specific sacrifices we 
need to make. When there is a 
drought, the government outlines 
steps to conserve water. We are 
told to water our plants at night, 
turn off faucets whenever possible 
and take short showers instead of 
baths. We are now experiencing 
an oiland gaso- 
line drought, 
and similar re- 
quests need to 





Bush should specify 


of Katrina and Rita combined with 
the lost tax revenue from the eco- 
nomic damage will likely bring the 
budget deficit to as high as $500 
billion. 

Again, here, the President has not 
asked anyone to make sacrifices. Not 
only has he cut taxes for all Ameri- 
cans, but he has increased funding for 
security, education, defense, research, 
prescription drugs and healthcare. If 
President Bushis going to continue to 
make promises, such as making So- 
cial Security a better deal and rebuild- 
ing the Gulf Region, it is going to 
require sacrifices on the part of Ameri- 
can citizens. 

Americans can start by giving up 
some ofthe porkbarrel treats brought 
home by their congressmen. The fed- 
eral government spends $23 billion 
annually on special interest projects 
such as the Rock and Roll Hall of 
Fame or combatting teenage “goth” 
culture in Blue Springs, Miss. Ameri- 
cans need to give up these projects or 
pay for them through higher localand 
state taxes. 

Ifwework to- 
gether in cutting 
unnecessary and 
unneeded pro- 


be made. grams, we can 

The govern- the steps Americans not only pay for 
ment needs to Katrina we can 
tell us that it is also begin to pay 
our patriotic can take to solve our down our debtas 
duty for urban well. 


workers to take 
publictranspor- 
tation and 
neighbors and co-workers to 
carpool. They need to tell us that it is 
in our national interest to turn our 
thermostats up a couple degrees. 
And this administration needs to 
outline specific sacrifices that can 
be made by its citizenry to end the 
oil crisis. 

However, the oil shortage is not 
the only crisis this country faces. 
Though the U.S.’s record deficits 
had been on their way down, the 
new costs of rebuilding in the wake 
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good 

president is 

measured by 
what he does for his people — how 
much he improves education, re- 
duces crime, increases the job rate 
and lowers taxes. A great president, 
on the other hand, is measured by 
his ability to mobilize the creativity 
and good will of their citizenry in 
order to lift the nation and over- 
come great obstacles. In times like 
these, we’re in need of greatness. 
—Marc Goldwein is a junior politi- 
cal science and economics major 
from Merion, Pa. 
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putes over the philosophical or so- 
cial reception of contemporary sci- 
ence—not a balanced biology cur- 
riculum. 

It is fine for museums to instruct 
their employees to ignore ques- 
tions related to creationism, as is 
becoming a standard policy. It is 
also a legitimate idea, as another 
of my readers suggested, for teach- 
ers to “explain why science now 
rejects [intelligent design] and all 
other versions of creationism” in 
order to cut misconceptions at the 
bud. Yet modern biology needs to 
fill this void with more than experi- 
ments. 

At its core, intelligent design 
melds God, human purposeand free 
speech with science in a seemingly 
appealing dogma that is an insult to 
all four. Perhaps a social problem 
that has left only one-fourth of the 
United States believing the validity 
of Darwin’s explanations needs a 
social solution. That is what I will 
outline in my next column in this 
series. But just to give academia a 
heads-up, this struggle for survival 
must be fought not in the universi- 
ties but on the front lines of mass 
culture. 

First, however, the term “intelli- 
gent design” has to go. Considering 
how those two words give an exact- 
ing, enlightened air to a theory de- 
void of intellectual rigor, it’s time 
for amore appropriate name. Does 
“fad creationism” work better? 

—Patrick Kennedy is a sopho- 
more chemistry and political science 
major from Watchung, N.J. 


hroughout my three 
years at Hopkins, the 
News-Letter has en- 
treated students to chal- 


| | lenge the complacency 


and indifference that have grown to 
characterize our undergraduates. 
From encouraging student leader 
activism to asking other to simply 
attend events or vote in StuCo elec- 
tions, the News-Letter has long em- 
| phasized the importance ofinvolve- 
| ment. Ending apathy on campus has 
become a battle. In taking this posi- 
tion, the News-Letter has been a 
voice — not just of the students but 
also of an outside authority speak- 
ing to students. 

Encouraging student involve- 
ment was and remains an impor- 
tant message, and itis onein which 
I wholeheartedly believe. As some- 
one who has 
been politically 
active on this 
campus, I’ve 
been constantly 
disappointed by 
the lack of sup- 
port and inter- 
est my causes receive from my 
peers. I was always impressed that 
the News-Letter took its role in 
campus life seriously. 

Asa major forum for ongoing dis- 
cussion at Hopkins, the News-Letter 
has the legitimacy and circulation 
needed to influence student opinion. 
In promoting us to a higher level of 
engagement with our community, it 
has held students to an elevated stan- 
dard of collective responsibility. 

In light of the importance the 
News-Letter holds in the Hopkins 
community, a number of its re- 
cent decisions have disappointed 
me. 

If the News-Letter truly wants 
to engage students and fight apa- 
thy, then their editors’ recent de- 
cision to dramatically reduce their 
coverage of student events sug- 
gests a major lack of foresight and 
responsibility. Articles on events 
that do not feature celebrities are 
now considered to be too boring, 
interesting only the handful of stu- 
dents who attend. 

Inlight ofthe broader Homewood 
initiative to foster a greater sense of 
community, itis surprising the News- 
Letter is not more engaged with stu- 
dents and administration in accom- 
plishing this goal. As a newspaper, it 
has the basic obligation and responsi- 
bility to reportwhat’s going onaround 
campus. The failure to support stu- 
dents who are getting stuff done only 
pandersto campus apathy rather than 
discouraginjgit. In time, whatvibrant 
life exists on campus will become less 
visible, and student disinterest will 
become further entrenched. 

Furthermore, in a recent edito- 
rial, the MSE symposium was criti- 
cized for its failed fundraising ef- 
forts, resulting in a group of speakers 
with little drawing power. While 
conceding that the lineup will pro- 
vide intellectually stimulating con- 
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With the exception of editorials, the 
opinions expressed here are those of the 
contributors. They are not necessarily 
those of The Johns Hopkins News-Letter. 


Campus media 


should fight apathy 


tent, the editors implied that 
Hopkins students are simply not 
interested in attending events that 
do not feature big-name speakers. 
In so doing, the News-Letter’s edi- 
torial board favored celebrity over 
substance. Students, the News-Let- 
ter concluded, want to be entertained 
rather than educated. However, in 
tracing the weakness of the sympo- 
sium to its highly intellectual con- 
tent, its editors severely underesti- 
mated Hopkins students. 

Last year the News-Letter la- 
mented weak attendance at lectures 
by New York Times Executive Edi- 
tor Bill Keller and world-renowned 
political economist Francis 
Fukuyama. This year, instead of 
questioning why students are not 
more interested in attending these 
events or offering constructive ways 
in which the 
various sympo- 
sia On campus 
can appeal to a 
broader audi- 
ence, the News- 
Letter is admit- 
ting defeat and 
accepting the average Hopkins 
student’s image as a disengaged 
sideliner. 

In an April 30, 2004 op-ed, 
sophomore Francesca Hansen 
wrote, “‘Apathy’ is not an innate 
quality of Hopkins students, but an 
ingrained laziness that comes after 
a self-fulfilling prophecy oflowered 
expectations.” 

If Hansen is correct, then the 
News-Letter, in its recent reduction 
in events coverage and criticism of 
the MSE lineup, is sending us con- 
flicting messages. 

If its editors supposedly want to 
reduce undergraduate apathy, the 
News-Letter cannot simultaneously 
lower its expectations of students. 
Inlight of these contradictions, their 
recent position begs the question, 
where exactly do we stand in the 
News-Letter’s eyes? 

The News-Letter should not see 
itself not as a repository for criti- 
cism of students and their leaders. 
Rather, it should fulfill a broader 
role that can speak constructively to 
the student body. 

In speaking to students on im- 
portant issues like campus apathy, 
the News-Letter engages itself as an 
active member in the discussion. 
With this authority comes the re- 
sponsibility to develop clear, con- 
sistent messages. 

If its editors decide to push 
criticism in every direction, the 
News-Letter will undermine its 
role on campus as a legitimate 
guiding voice for the Hopkins 
community. It must first clearly 
define its expectations for the stu- 
dent body. As students, we deserve 
to be held to a higher standard, 
but so does the News-Letter. Will 
it rise to the challenge? 

—Claire Edington is a senior pub- 
lic health and French major from 
Wayland, Mass. 





Sheehan's misguided message 


ast week, “Iraq Mom” 

Cindy Sheehan spoke to 

a crowd at Shriver Hall 

and called for President 

Bush to immediately 
withdraw from Iraq. Sheehan’s 
tours, constant protests and camp- 
ing out in front of Bush residences 
need to end. Sheehan displays obvi- 
ous irreverence by dishonoring her 
son’s sacrifice. Her “peace” cam- 
paigns are mere media circuses. In- 
terspersed between Sheehan’s 
shriekings are claims of fallacies 
and deceit on the part of the 
government and_ poorly 
thought-out plans of retreat — 
namely, her “pack up and leave” 
theory. 

Cindy Sheehan wants answers. She 
wants to know why her son died. She 
wants to hear the governmentsay that 
this war is for oil, not for freedom and 
democracy. She wants the troops to 
come home so that other families do 
not have to deal with the same tragic 
loss she has faced, 

She isa distraught mother, a sad- 
dened wife and a grief-stricken citi- 
zen of America, However, she is 
nothing more. It seems that many 
people are giving her a bit more “ear 
time” than she deserves. Her plat- 
form of political theories is, to put it 
directly, cracked. 

“How many innocent Iraqi 
people have to die before the citi- 
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zens of America wake up and know 
that our governmentisa ‘bad guy’?” 
Sheehan said in her essay, “A Lie of 
Historic Proportions.” 

Some people may agree that the 
USS. is needlessly interfering with the 
affairs of other nations, but that is 
irrelevant now that we’re in Iraq. I 
loathe Bush like any other average- 
intelligence blue stater, but America 
is at war. Whether wrong or right, the 
decision to interfere with another 


SAMATA KAMIREDDY 


GUEST COLUMN — 


country’s problems has already been 
made. The only thing thatcan bedone 
is to support our troops in an allied 
fashion, Sheehan is creating discord 
among Americans by using sentiment 
and emotion to cloud rationale. 
Another problem with Sheehan 
is her finger pointing. Thousands of 
American soldiers are fighting in 
Iraq in the name of the American 
government, yet Sheehan dwells on 
Bush’s inability to lead a nation, 
Continuing to dwell on the govern- 
ment and what now may seem like a 
corrupt dictatorship is pointless. 
The American troops need unified 
support. The troops need to know 
that when they come home they will 
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be fully appreciated, instead of be- 
ing caught in the middle of a moral 
battle between Sheehan’s support- 
ers and Bush’s advocates. 
Many soldiers feel that Sheehan 
has acted inappropriately by claim- 
ing she speaks for all the men and 
women in the armed forces. As one 
anti-Sheehan website, http:// 
www-soldiersagainstsheehan. blogspot.com, 
noted, many soldiers are “flabber- 
gasted that you dishonor his [Casey 
Sheehan’s] service by suggest- 
ing his death allows you to 
speak for us. You do not speak 
or us.” 
Do I think this war was jus- 
tified? No. 
Do I think we should have 
gone to war? No. 
Do I think we should bring our 
troops home immediately? No. 
The “pack up and come home” 
theory that Sheehan favors would 
never work. Iraq’s political, social 
and economic powers lie not in the 
hands of the Iraqi government, but 
rather in those of the American 
military. Ifwe withdrew, Iraqwould 
become a huge mess. We cannot 
leave and place the burden to re- 
build their country on the shoul- 
ders of the Iraqi peoplewhen weknow 
they are unprepared to do so, 
—Samata Kamireddy is a junior 
neuroscience major from 
Hockessin, Del. 
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JENNIE WANG/NEWS-LETTER 


Sophomore Stephanie Carr can now download the Harry Potter stories as digital audiobooks online. 


Harry Potter goes digital 


BY DAVID YUI 
THE JoHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


For the first time, fans of the 
wildly popular Harry Potter series 
now have a chance to listen to their 
favorite Hogwarts stories narrated 
in digital format. The series author, 
J.K. Rowling, announced on her 
Web site that her newest book, 
Harry Potter and the Half-Blood 
Prince, is available in MP3 format 
along with the first five books in the 
series. But before fans rush off to 
search for the files on the Internet, 
they should be aware that the 
audiobooks can only be down- 
loaded from Apple’s iTunes Music 
Store. 

According to published reports, 
Apple and Random House Audio 
Trade Group, Rowling’s current au- 
dio publisher, reached a deal that 
gives Apple exclusive rights to the 
distribution of the entire digital 
audiobook series. The deal allows 
customers to purchase single digital 
audiobooks ranging from $32.95 to 
$49.95, and the whole series is avail- 
able for $249. 

“We are honored that J.K. 
Rowling has picked iTunes for the 
debut of the Harry Potter audiobook 
series,” said Apple’s CEO Steve Jobs. 
“We're delighted to be able to bring 
these wonderful and wildly popular 
stories to iTunes Music Store cus- 
tomers.” 

Harry Potter fans willalso get the 
chance to purchase the complete 
Harry Potter Digital Box Set with a 
collector’s edition iPod. 

Like the U2 collector’s edition 


iPod that was engraved with the au- 
tographs of each band member, the 
Harry Potter version will be en- 
graved with the Hogwarts crest. 

The books are narrated by 2000 
Grammy winner Jim Dale, who also 
received three Grammy nomina- 
tions for his narration in the Potter 
series. The longest book, Harry Pot- 
ter and the Order of the Phoenix, 
lasts for more than 29 hours. Over- 
all, the entire series combined is the 
equivalent to almost 100 CDs. 

According to the Audio Publish- 
ers Associations digital audiobook 
sales have quadrupled between 2001 
and 2003 to more than $18 million. 
This, and the fact that Harry Potter 
CDs and cassettes have been the 
best-selling audiobook series, could 
help the digital audiobook industry 
get off to a hot start. 

The Harry Potter series has sold 
over 200 million copies worldwide 
in print editions and more than five 
million in audiobooks. The most 
recent book, Harry Potter and the 
Half-Blood Prince, sold 6.9 million 
copies in the first 24 hours after its 
release. The highly demanded se- 
ries has attracted online pirates who 
have created unofficial digital 
audiobooks for distribution on the 
Internet. 

Rowling’s decision to legalize the 
digital distribution of the 
audiobooks stemmed primarily 
from her concern over bootleg edi- 
tions with altered text. “There have 
been a number of incidents where 
fans have stumbled upon unautho- 
rized files believing them to be genu- 
ine and, quite apart from the fact 





Global warming can 
be fought on campus 


BY IRIS CHAN 
Tue JoHns Hopkins News-LetTer 


Global warming seems like a far- 
off, nebulous sort of problem. It 
somehow never enters the Hopkins 
world of studying for the MCAT, 
getting along with roommates, and 
choking down the dining hall food. 
But 20 years from now, when 
Hopkins studentsare flung all across 
the nation, global warming will in- 
deed rear its ugly face. The future 
that looms ahead is filled with dim- 
ness and uncertainty, but it is not 
too late to seize it and fill it with 
brightness and promise. This pro- 
cess starts with reversing global 
warming. 

Global warming starts with sun 
rays reaching and warming the 
earth. Carbon dioxide, which hu- 
man activity emits through driving, 
using electricity and manufactur- 
ing, is an absorber of heat. Carbon 
dioxide absorbs the sun’s heat and 
traps it in the atmosphere, instead 
ofletting it travel back outinto space. 
A thick blanket of heat now envel- 
ops Earth. 

According to the National Cli- 
matic and Data Center, the atmo- 
sphere today contains about 32 per- 
cent more carbon dioxide than the 
pre-industrial atmosphere. The 
NCDC also states that the tempera- 
ture of the earth has increased by 0.4 
degrees Fahrenheit in the last 25 
years. 

All this extra carbon dioxide 
spells out disaster on a long-term 
global scale. Water expands in heat, 
and the excess heat melts the polar 
i s. Oceans are slowly rising. 


According to Dr. Kaitlin 
ee i] ¥ 


Szlavecz, an earth and planetary sci- 
ences professor, global warming 
“has serious economic conse- 
quences on cities built close to sea 
level,” such as Baltimore. Rises in 
temperature will wreak havoc on 
farming and the food supply, and 
global warming jeopardizes the 
health of all members of society. 

It may seem like modern man- 
kind is slowly strangling itself and 
that nothing can be done. However, 
afew small changes in lifestyle would 
have a positive impact on the fight 
against global warming. 

The first change is simply to turn 
off dorm lights during class time. 
Secondly, refrain from using the 
school dryers. A simple drying 
rack is easier, cheaper and saves a 
lot of energy. According to Penn 
State’s numbers, opting for a dry- 
ing rack over an hour in the ma- 
chine will keep about 10 pounds 
of carbon dioxide from polluting 
the air. 

Also, try to minimize purchases 
of bottled and canned drinks. An 
outrageous amount of carbon di- 
oxide is emitted from the produc- 
tion of those dinky, single-use 
products. 

Lastly, change paper-using hab- 
its. Manufacturing paper decimates 
the forests and emits a great deal of 
carbon dioxide. For those pesky e- 
reserve printouts, print on both 
sides of the page. The same goes for 
note-taking in lectures, 

Halting a phenomenon that 
threatens all life on earth feels like 
an impossible task, but like many 
seemingly insurmountable chal- 
lenges, the path to success begins 
with a few simple changes. 


that they are illegal, the Harry Pot- 
ter content of these can bear very 
little resemblance to anything I’ve 
ever written!” said Rowling. 

On her Web site, Rowling also 


accused eBay of refusing to take re- | 


sponsibility for allowing Harry Pot- 
ter merchandise with fake auto- 
graphs to be sold on the eBay site. 
“As far as I could tell on the day I 
dropped in, only one of the signa- 


tures on offer appeared genuine,” | 


wrote Rowling. 
Even though illegal sales have 
been relatively small, Rowling’s at- 


tempts to curtail piracy by offering | 


official digital audiobooks are re- 


spectable. On the other hand, the | 


legal distribution of the audio files 
could backfire and, due to their ac- 
cessibility, lead to an increase in 
internet piracy. Apple is hopeful that 
piracy of such files will be greatly 
reduce d. 


| BY ISHRAT AHMED 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letrer 


Sight is one of the most impor- 
tant senses. You rely on sight to 
recognize your family and friends, 
to take notes at a lecture, to play 
sports and to read this article. 

However, do you really know 
how your brain is able to process 
the visual world? 

This is a question that scientists, 
including Dr. Fangtu T. Qiu and 
Dr. Riidiger von der Heydt at the 
Zanvyl Krieger Mind/Brain Insti- 
tute at Johns Hopkins have been 


| investigating for years. 


When a visual stimulus travels 
through your pupil and hits the 
retina, it is encoded into electrical 


| signals that travel from the eye via 
optic nerves. 


At the optic chiasm, where the 
two bundles of nerves meet, the sig- 
nals from the left and right visual 
fields are separated. 

These signals then proceed to 
the lateral geniculate nucleus and 
to the visual cortex, acomplex mass 
of neurons located in the occipital 
lobe at the back of the brain. 

This visual cortex is separated 
into several areas labeled V1 to V4 
and others. 

V1 is the primary visual cortex 
and receives many of the electrical 
signals before they move on to the 
other areas of the cortex. 

Different areas of the visual cor- 
tex detect different levels of visual 
features. For example, brightness 
and colorare registered at the retina. 
The signals travel to V1, which iden- 
tifies orientation, and continue to 
V2 where edge, relative depth and 
figure-ground relationships are de- 
tected. 

Eventually these signals lead to 
perception in the brain. 





Qiu and von der Heydt recently 


published a paper on figure-ground 
organization and the V2 area of the 
visual cortex in the scientific journal 
Neuron. ie 

Figure-ground organization re- 
fers to the process by which the vi- 
sual cortex recognizes the fore- 
ground from the background. _ 

A widely known example of this 
shows both a vase and two faces 
facing each other in profile within 
the same picture. 

However, you can only see one 
of the two images at a time. When 
you see the two faces in profile in the 
foreground, the vase serves as the 


a 
The brain is able to 


recognize the whole 
picture even as the 
eyes focus on just 
one part of it. 





background and vice versa. 

By recording the neural signals 
of a macaque monkey responding 
to visual stimuli, the researchers 
learned more about the process the 
visual cortex employs in determin- 
ing these figure-ground relation- 
ships, mainly through the interpre- 
tation of edges and depth. 

As Qiu explained, “For humans, it 
is fairly easy to recognize objects, but 
itisa tough task fora computer. Once 
you see a friend, you can recognize 
the face immediately. Our research 
concerns how the human visual sys- 
tem is doing this job.” 

According to the study, the 
brain’s visual center is able to de- 
tect, interpret and organize this in- 
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Research focuses on images 


_ Professors delve into the brain’s interpretation of visuals 


formation three or four times per 
second even as our gaze is moving. 

Moreover, the brain is able to 
recognize the whole picture even as 

the eyes focus on just one part of it. 

Von der Heydt explains, “Our 
work suggests that the system con- 
tinuously organizes the whole scene, 
even though we usually are attend- 
ing only to a small part of it.” 

Although this is a basic study, 
the implications for the future are 
significant. According to von der 
Heydt, the study provides a theo- 
retical foundation. 

The next step of this research is 
tounderstand an intermediate step 
in visual processing and percep- 
tion: the selectivity of vision. 

Asvon der Heydt explains, “The 
system processes just what is 
needed, and the brain is very good 
in selecting the right information. 
There’s an unstructured mass of 
huge amounts of information, so 
to do something useful, it’s impor- 
tant to grab something that makes 
sense.” 

The hope is that such research 
will eventually lead to a better un- 
derstanding of visual disorders re- 

lated to human brain diseases. Un- 
derstanding the function of the 
visual cortex will help to interpret 
neurological symptoms in diseases. 

However, it will take years to 
gather these findings. For now, von 
der Heydt puts it best, “The brain is 
like a universe, but we can under- 
stand some parts, at least, and make 
some progress.” 

This work was funded by grants 
from the National Institutes of 
Health. 

The paper, "Figure and Ground 
in Visual Cortex: V2 Combines Ste- 
reoscopic Cues with Gestalt Rules" 
appeared in the July 7, 2005, issue of 
Neuron (Volume 47). 





11p 





Practice Field 





Friday September 30 


Kickoff Cookout 3p-6p Beach 
(Levering Rain Site) 


Video Shoot-out 6p start 
http://digitalmedia.jhu.edu/ 


Ultimate Frisbee Tournament 7p- 


Saturday October 1 


12n-5p 


Booths 





2p-7p 


ROTC Relay Race 
Practice Field 10a-12n 


Ultimate Frisbee Finals 
Practice Field 


Student Organization Vendor 


Levering Courtyard/Glass Pavilion 


Root Beer Floats 
The Hop Stop 3p-6p 


Laser Tag, Levering Patio 4p-8p 


Sunday, October 2 
Predawn Breakfast 
Glass Pavilion 1a-3a 





Comedy night featuring Greg Giraldo 


8p Shriver Auditorium 


Casino Night - Great Hall 10p-1a 
Beverages sold w/proper ID 





Student, Staff, Faculty Variety Show 
(Video Shoot-out videos shown at end of 


show) 
Glass Pavilion 7p-8:30p 


Student Showcasing 
Shriver Auditorium 
9p-11p 


LAN Computer Game night @ DMC 
http://digitalmedia. jhu.edu/ 


10p-la 


Dating Game 
Arellano 11p 


Events sponsored by: Digital Media Center, 
HOP, Student Development & Program- 
ming, GRO, Intramural Sports, & ROTC 
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Dealing with writer’s block . 


Jason Potts, the director of the 
Writing Center on campus, can 
probably write one hell of a term 
paper. He’s a doctoral candidate 
studying American literature and 
has worked asa tutor at the Writing 
Center for three years. But not even 
Potts emerged from the womb craft- 
ing perfectly structured and el- 
egantly stated essays. 

“When I was an undergraduate, 
I had a professor who pulled me 
aside after reading one of my pa- 
pers,” said Potts. “He told my that 
my idea was good enough to be a 
doctoral thesis, but my writing, in 
his words, was ‘stillborn.”” 

The tutors at the Writing Cen- 
ter — highly trained undergradu- 
ates and grad students — can help 
you turn your “stillborn” papers 
into assignments you'd be proud 
to turn in. By helping writers edit 
for structure, ideas, logic and flow, 
the center’s staff shows students 
principles to apply to every paper 
they write. 

“We teach people to be better 
editors of their own work,” said grad 
tutor Julia Kent. Tutors don’t do 
your research for you or copy-edit 


papers; instead, they focus on how 
to structure and express the ideas 
that they believe are lurking in your 
head. 

“You can come in at any stage in 
the writing process,” said Kent. 
“You can come in with nothing and 
talk about organization, or you can 
come in with a full draft. You can 
come in with your messy notes and 
we can try to make sense of what 
you're saying and thinking.” 

The Writing Center Web site en- 
courages students to bring in what- 
ever notes or drafts they have for the 
paper along with the original as- 
signment sheet. 

Students often attend the Writ- 
ing Center for the first time asa class 
assignment. 

“For my Great Books class, we 
had to go [to the Center] atleast one 
time, but I decided to go again,” 
said freshman Jessica Turral, who 
plans to return to the Writing Cen- 
ter next week. “It was just so helpful. 
[The tutor] helped me organize my 
ideas and I feel like I could write my 
paper and do a good job. ... I’ve 
been telling everybody about it be- 
cause it was so helpful.” 

The tutors come mostly from the 
English and other humanities pro- 
grams, but since they focus on a 
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paper’s structure, not on its con- 
tent, they can help revise an essay 
onany topic, from technical writing 
to philosophy. 

Some students find that this or- 
ganizational help is not what they 
need. 

“T accidentally signed up for a 
300-level art history class and I had 
this big thesis paper to write so I 
went to the Writing Center think- 
ing I could get some valuable point- 
ers,” said sophomore Rachel 
Kolander. “They didn’t aid me in 
writing a scholarly paper. They just 
gave me really broad, fifth-grade 
book report advice. [The tutor] 
didn’t tell me to make my thesis 
more specific, which is what my pro- 
fessor graded me down on.” 

Though the tutors can rescue 
even the most disorganized, messy 
notes, they are also available to help 
students write fellowships and grant 
applications, personal statements 
for grad school and scholarship es- 
says. 

“There was a woman who, when 
she was applying for scholarships, 
brought every one of her papers 
here,” said Potts. “Now she has a 
scholarship to Washington Univer- 
sity, one of the best medical pro- 
grams in the country.” 


DID YOU KNOW...? 


Feeling lost with schoolwork? Don’t know what to major in? The legendary “cutthroat” scene at Hopkins makes it hard to find study mates? Did you 
know that there are various places on campus willing to give you a helping hand? See which of the following places suit your needs: 


g OFFICE OF ACADEMIC ADVISING 


This office addresses all your problems concerning registration 
and classes in general. All arts and sciences students will be as- 


year). 


signed an adviser here upon entering Hopkins. If you have ques- 


tions about overloading, scholarships and study abroad, thisis i&| TUTORING OPTIONS 


where you should go. 
Third floor, Garland Hall 


g FACULTY ADVISERS 


They address your more specific academic concerns such as fulfill- 


x6-8216 


Hopkins; arts and sciences students will be assigned one after 
they declare their major (at the earliest, by the end of freshman 


Plenty of help sessions are offered by the Office of Academic Advis- 
ing including the Levering drop-in tutoring; the math, physics and 
chemistry help room; individual one-on-one tutoring; and small 
group tutoring. Contact Marsha McCormick at the Office of Aca- 


x6-4839 


ing major requirements, and research and internship opportuni- 
ties. All engineering students are assigned one when they come to 
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‘is for Dining. 


demic Advising for more information. 


http://www. jhu.edu/advising/tutor.html 


— compiled by Joseph Ho 


THE BALTIMORE EXCHANGE CO, 


BALTIMORE MARRIOTT WATERFRONT 


BIN 604 

CINDY WOLF’S CHARLESTON 
CHiU’S SUSHI 

CINGULAR WIRELESS 
COURTYARD BY MARRIOTT 


FLEMINGS PRIME STEAKHOUSE & WINE BAR 
FOUR SEASONS HOTELS AND RESORTS* 















DINING in Harbor East is about more than “eating to live”... it's for those who “live to eat.” 
From regional American cuisine to ethnic creations from around the world, the restaurants of 
Harbor East offer a taste of creations that are unrivaled in the area. So, when you're looking 


for a truly memorable dining experience, look no further than Harbor East. 
Harbor East. Drink. Dine. Shop. Live. Enjoy. www.harboreast.com 


is ste] HARBOREGST 


JAMES JOYCE IRISH PUB & RESTAURANT 


FOUR SEASONS RESIDENCES* 
GAINES MCHALE ANTIQUES & HOME 
GRILLE 700 

HARBOR CLEANERS 

HARBOR EAST DENTAL 

THE HARBOR BANK OF MARYLAND 





KOSMOS LOUNGE i 
PAZO | 
THE PROMENADE AT HARBOR EAST g 
RIGANO'S y 
ROY'S B 
SOUTH MOON UNDER 
SPA SANTE* 
SPINNAKER BAY : 
TACO FIESTA é 
VICTOR'S CAFE : 
WATERFRONT DELI : 
WHOLE FOODS MARKET 4 
[ coming soon*] # 
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The Writing Center is located in the Greenhouse behind Gilman Hall. 


September may be the best time to 
check out the Greenhouse behind 
Gilman. In recent weeks, about five or 
six students came in for tutoring each 
night, according to Julia Kent, but 
during finals 17 people might sched- 
ule appointments every day. 


Appointments are always pre- 
ferred and can be made by calling 
(410) 560-4258 or by e-mailing 
writingcenter@jhu.edu. The Writ- 
ing Center is open from 2 p.m. to 
10 p.m. Sunday through Thurs- 
day. 





You drive along North Charles Street and you think Baltimore is allabout 
red-bricked, antiquated houses that look like they’re about to fall apart. 
There must be more to this — after all, this is the greatest city in America. If 
youre willing to venture just a little out of your dorms, you'll find that 
Baltimore is actually the home of numerous architectural and historical 


gems. 


GILMAN HALL 


Yes, I know. But isn’t it better to start close 





to home? A landmark of the Johns Hopkins 
| campus, this building was constructed be- 
} tween 1913 and 1915 to honor Daniel Coit 
Gilman, Hopkins’ first president. Legend has 
it that whoever steps on the sacred school seal 
located in the entrance will not graduate. 


3400 N. Charles St. 


EVERGREEN HOUSE 


This dignified Italianate mansion, bought 
in 1878 by the president of the B&O Railroad 
John Garrett, is now owned by The Johns 
Hopkins University. It features a rare books 
library with 8000 volumes and 26 acres of 
lawns and gardens open for exploration and 


admiration. 
4545 N. Charles St. 





Corner of S. Eutaw and W. Lombard Streets 


BALTIMORE MUSEUM OF ART 


This elegant museum is the one of the largest 
of its sort in Maryland. It houses everything 
from African tribal artto post-modernist pieces. 
Designed by John Russell Pope in 1829, it is 
described as having the appearance of a “neo- 
classical tomb,” but even such a portrayal lends 
interesting character to this stately museum. 


10 Art Museum Drive 





ebsite! 


Low prices guaranteed. Free 
Meals & Free Drinks. Book 11 
people, get 12th trip free! Group 
discounts for 6 - 

Spri is 
or www.LeisureTours.com or 
800-838-8202. 





HELP WANTED: 


vert . * i 


Leisure Tours needs students to 


promote our Spring Break travel 
packages on campus and with lo- 
cal vendors, Excellent Pay! 
800-838-8202 








SPRING BREAKERS WANTED 


Book Early and Save 
Lowest Prices 
Free meals and parties BY 11/7 
Campus reps...Book 15=2 Free 
Trips 
EARN FREE TRAVEL AND CASH 


1-800-426-7710 


Spring Break 2006 with Student 
Travel Services to Jamaica, 

Mexico, Bahamas and Florida. | 

Are you connected? Sell Trips, 


Earn Cash & Travel Free! Call for 
group discounts, 
Info/Reservations 800-648-4849 | 
www.ststravel.com. _ 


| more information please contact 


A9 
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TAs and sections, particu- 
larly in huge lecture classes, 
are integral because they give 
youachance to raise questions 
and because they affect your 
grades significantly. What do 
you have to say about your ex- 
periences with TAs? 










JOHNNY 
JOHN ANG 


Sophmore . Electrical Engineering 


"They're good ifthey know En- 
glish, That usually helps. The 
ones that go out of their way to 
help you study for tests, who 
are willing to set up extra study 
sessions are the best." 











OB 
HUANG 


Senior . Biology 


"It's a grab bag — sometimes 
you get a TA who really in- 
spires youand sometimes they 
can't communicate." 








DESIRAE 
VASQUEZ 


Junior . Psychology/Public Health 


"A TA is very helpful with fun- 
damentals. They offera stron- 
ger connection with a teacher 
because they are easier to ap- 
proach than a professor often. 
Theyalso can help with grades 
— they are very upfront about 
what you should and should 
not be studying for tests." 





EMERSON BROMO-SELTZER BUILDING | 


Constructed after the Palazzo Vecchio in 
Florence, Italy, this building is a Baltimore 
landmark. It has four working clock faces, all 
set below the mysterious-looking, blue light 
glowing from the small dome atop the tower. 
It’s particularly impressive when viewed in 
the muted Baltimore night. 














According to the Baltimore f 
lice, the city has continued 
| lead the nation's 25 largest cities 
inthe reduction ofviolentcrime _ 
_ since 1999. Violent crimes 





EGG DONORS NEEDED 

$10,000 (PLUS ALL EXPENSES) 
We are seeking women who are 
attractive, under the age of 29, 
SAT 1300+, physically fit and 

_ maintaining a healthy lifestyle. 

If you have a desire to help an 

infertile family and would like 










us. 





darlene@aperfectmatch.com 
www.aperfectmatch.com 
1-800-264-8828 | 
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Sports site asks visitors, “What if?” 


ast week, I finally got the 

Red Sox to win game six 

of the 1986 World Series. 

It took a couple of tries, 

butwith my help, they did 
it, eking out a 3-2 victory over the 
Mets. You'll never believe this, but 
the Red Sox scored the tying run in 
the eighth off an error on an easy 
play at first base. 

It’s funny how computer-simu- 
lated versions of real life work out 
sometimes. 

History, curses, destiny, real- 
ity all of these once 
impedimental concepts have be- 
come my playthings ever since I 
discovered http://www.What 
IfSports.com. The site, which was 
founded in 1999, uses a massive 
database of rosters and statistics 





to allow fans to simulate games 
between past and present sports 
teams, complete with simulated 
box scores and play-by-plays. 
And apparently it’s not just for 
sick, deluded individuals such as 
myself — in 
May, Whatlf- 
Sports won the JASON 
prestigious 
Webby Award 
for Best Sports 
Website, beating 
out 2004 winner ESPN.com. 
Because of the amount of time one 
can burn on WhatlfSports without 
even realizing it, the site is kind oflike 
the sports nerd’s equivalent of the 
Facebook. Except, of course, that the 
conceptbehind WhatIfSportsismuch 
moreanti-social, and its frequent visi- 


Polo beats the ivy out 
of Harvard, Brown 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE A12 
complimented by a reinvigorated 
offense. Senior Jim Singleton scored 
three goals to help bring the team 
back into the game. Sophomore 
Sean McCreery scored the final 
Hopkins goal. With one minuteleft, 
the Blue Jays were ahead 9-7. Before 
time ran out, Brown got past 
Hopkins to score one more, but the 
Jays put a cork in their comeback to 
secure a 9-8 final score. 

“That was one of our best games, 
because we were pushed behind, but 
we managed to come back,” said 
Bresnahan. Currently, Brown is the 
second-best team in the Northern 
Division, right behind St. Francis. 

The players felt the same way 
about their win. 

“We picked it up, kept it alive 
and played a better game after the 
second half,” said Bates. 

The Jays’ improved performance 
so far this year has had an effect on 
the whole team. 

“Our morale has been pretty 
good,” said Bates. “Everyone’s been 
supportive throughout our many 
practices.” With such a large team 


bell 


Basihdinng Ex 7% 
Leaders for Life 


to contend with, the high team mo- 
rale is a good sign. With 23 players 
and only seven starters, many play- 
ers get very little playing time. 

Immediately after winning fifth 
place, Hopkins began planning 
their strategy for their upcoming 
games. They plan to put the de- 
fensive lessons they learned 
against Brown to the test against 
future opponents. 

In the Brown game, Hopkins 
switched from a defense where each 
person guarded only one other per- 
son toa defense where players would 


team up against the main scorer. | 


The team will also try to score from 


the outside, where the players are | 


less heavily guarded. 

The Jays succeeded in placing 
above their seed, but they don’thave 
time to congratulate themselves as 
they continue their quest for a 
record-breaking season. 

“We celebrated by talking about 
what we have to do next,” said 
Bresnahan. 

In the upcoming week, the Blue 
Jays will play against Princeton, 
Navy and George Washington. 





SPORTS OF SORTS 





tors harbor absolutely no fantasies 
about the possibility of using the site 
to get laid. 

But if you’re the kind of person 
who thinks that people who don’t 
want to hear about your fantasy 
football team 
are weird, then 
you'll feel per- 
fectly at home 
on the site. 


all the years | 
have wasted by not wasting my life 
on WhatlfSports, it just gives me 
that “Why did I draft Jamal Lewis?” 
feeling deep in my chest. 

After I managed to give Bill 
Buckner a second chance, | de- 
cided to take on a slightly more 
important mission: rewriting one 


of the most traumatic events of 


my childhood. I did it, and it took 
about six seconds. 

The game I’m talking about was 
the UMass basketball team losing 
in the Final Four in 1996 to the 
Kentucky Wildcats, who were led 
by — if I remember correctly — 
Antoine Walker, Walter McCarty, 
Adolph Hitler and Satan. 
WhatlIfSports.com allows me to go 
back in time — punch Rick Pitino 
in the face — and erase the 
memory of trying not to cry in 
front of my parents’ friends. 

To anyone who hasn't joined the 
hordes of lotus-eating fantasy sports 
addicts, the idea of staging imaginary 
sports games between teams of cur- 
rent players might seem a bit esoteric. 

Taking things a step further, 
WhatlIfSports’ most popular feature 
allows users to create fantasy teams 
made up of historical players’ simu- 


When I think of 





lated statistics, eliminating the few | 


vestiges of reality embraced by tra- | 
If a| 


ditional fantasy sports. 
yahoo.com fantasy baseball team can 
be considered weird, WhatIfSports’ 
leagues must hit levels of insanity 


that were previously reserved for | 


Gary Busey. 
Butanyone who denies the emer- 


gence of fantasy sports as a massive | 


cultural phenomenon is living in a 
world of — well, you know. The 
2006 version of EA Sports’ Madden 
football video game series includes 
a feature called Superstar mode, 


DO YOU BELIEVE THAT 
ALL CHILDREN CAN EXCEL? 


BELL (Building Educated Leaders for Life} is a community-based, nonprofit 
organization that works to increase the educational opportunities, self-esteem, 
and life achievements of children living in urban communities. Ve provide 
academic after-school tutoring to hundreds of elementary school children in 


Baltimore. 





which not only allows gamers to cre- 
ate custom players but also to con- 


trol practically every aspect of their | } j 


career, 

You're given the option of chew- 
ing out your coach, firing youragent, 
picking out new tattoos or starring 
in a movie — basically everything 
but skipping practice to do sit-ups 
in your driveway. 


Fantasy sports have plenty of 
detractors, but I think they need | 


to recognize that most real sports | The Blue Jays’ defense has held opponents to just three goals so far. 


W. soccer 1s now 9-0 


fans are just as crazy. Being a sports 
fan entails putting an insane 
amount of time and money into a 
group of guys who just happen to 
play half of their games in a sta- 


dium near you, even though ifyou | 


were drowning, they wouldn’t 
throw you the life preserver with- | 


out first seeing if another city’s | y 
| underten shots — the first time this 


fans would pay more for it. 

And therearestill peoplewho ques- 
tion the appeal of fantasy sports? At 
least WhatIfSports games are free. 

Not too long ago, a friend of 
mine joked about a “fantasy fan- 
tasy league,” where people could 
draft the owners of teams in his 
fantasy football league and pre- 
dict how well they will do each 
week against each other. Sadly, this 
idea comes across more as satire 
than slapstick. 

But here’s the really sad part — I 
could imagine it catching on. 





5 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE A12 
Their defensive expertise was 
matched by Muhlenberg, who 
battled back by keeping the Jays 


has occurred all season. 

With alittle less than 20 minutes 
remaining in the second half, 
McKenzie broke the stalemate by 
taking a pass from freshman 
midfielder Francesca Peretti. 

Coming offthe bench, Perettisent 
the pass from the right side to 
McKenzie, who quickly slid around 


| her defender to send the ball over the 


Muhlenberg goalie. The assist was 
Peretti’s first contribution in the scor- 
ing —sheis the fifth freshman to have 
gotten on the scoreboard this season. 





DAVID JOHNSON/NEWS-LETTER 


The Blue Jays’ current status of 
invincibility will be tested again this 
week starting this Saturday, when 
they play their conference rival, 
Ursinus, who boasts a stellar 7-1 
record so far this season. 

The game will be the start of a 
four-game stretch where they will 
also play nationally ranked College 
of New Jersey, Washington (Md.), 
and Swarthmore ina period ofseven 


days. 
Their legs may be tired, but if 
Hopkins’ undefeated record 


means anything, their opponents 
would should know better than to 
underestimate the Jays, who fully 
intend on maintaining their spot 
on the pedestal. 


Volleyball goes 2-2 this weekend 


CONTINUED FROM PaGE A12 

making lots of unforced errors. We 
gave away 20 points just on unforced 
errors. The team became frustrated 
with themselves, andthen we started 
putting a lot of pressure on our- 
selves to try to do what we had done 
earlier in the match, and we just 
couldn’t do it.” 

After the epic five-game match 
against Richard Stockton, the Blue 
Jays, working ona short night’s rest, 
were faced with a daunting battle 
against a freshly rested, very strong 
Randolph-Macon team. In 
Pennewill’s words, the Blue Jays 


vantage gin a into conference play,” 


were “just out of gas.” Randolph- 
Macon defeated Johns Hopkins 3-0 
(30-23, 30-25, 30-18). In the match, 
only O’Callaghan tallied double dig- 
its in kills, with 12. Kay contributed 
19 digs. 

Even after a weekend in which 
the Blue Jays finished .500 and came 
back exhausted, the women are 
ready to take on their Centennial 
Conference foes, which started 
Tuesday night at perennial con- 
tender Gettysburg. Hajj feels the 
team is ready, though. 

“T think we are at the utmost ad- 


powye ae ot ORE 





goal.” 


Hajj said. “We have been preparing 
all season for this and it’s our time 
to put into action the long hours in 
the gym. Championships are won 
or lost in the practice gym, and we 
feel we’ve come along far enough to 
make us a contender.” 

“[Hajj] is a solid influence for 
us,” Pennewill said. “She always 
gives us one to two blocks a night, 
it seems. More importantly, 
though, is that it’s a huge accom- 
plishment for me... and I’m lucky 
to be part of such a great program 
that has allowed me to achieve this 












We are currently hiring exceptional college students 
and community members to work with our scholars. 
Teachers and tutors work in the afternoons, between 
9 and 15 hours per week. Rates are competitive, 
depending on experience and certification, and BELL 
provides training to all program staff. 








JHU Students 
Large Pizzas 
$7.50 


For more information or to apply, please visit 
www.bellnational.org. 














Women Earn 
$6,000 and up 


Be an Egg Donor For an Infertile Couple 





* Healthy—Mature—Non-smokers *2 week Part-Time Commitment 
*Age 20-29—Average Weight * Confidentiality at All Times 
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BY MATTHEW MURRAY 
THE JOHNs Hopkins News-Letrer 


It might be the season after a dis- 
appointing eighth- place finish atlast 
year’s conference championships 
forthew omen’scross country team, 
but as the team enters the month of 
October, the Jays, similar to Stella, 
finally appear to have gotten their 
groove back. 

In an ultra-competitive field on 
Saturday, the team placed fifth out 
of 12 teams at the George Washing- 
ton Invitational at Bull Run Park in 
Manassas, Va. Hopkins finished as 
the top Division III school in the 
race, and sophomore Angela Kaon 
once again paced the pack, ulti- 
mately finishing in 20th place. 

Following Kaon wasa devastating 
duo of remarkable racers, freshman 
Rachel Hogen and junior Christine 
Medina. Hogen finished only nine 
seconds behind Kaonand placed 23rd 
overall, by all means a huge achieve- 
ment for a freshman runner ina field 

. of mostly Division I runners. How- 

ever, it was 37th-place Medina who 
successfully groud away at the 6K 
course in such a diligent manner that 
most impressed head coach Bobby 
Van Allen. 

“[{She] ran her best cross country 
race, in my opinion, ofher Hopkins 
career,” he said. She has taken on a 
lot of leadership this year and really 
is emerging as a solid XC runner.” 

After someinitial struggles this sea- 
son, sophomore Jacci Clauss returned 
to her old form and was the fourth 
Hopkinsrunnerto cross theline. Van 
Allenemphasizedtheteam’s direneed 
for Clauss to be at her best. 

“Tf we’re going to be successful at 
the conference championships, we 
need to have Jacci back up.there,” 
he said. 

All within 1:07 of each other, 
the varsity’s top seven runners 
once again relied upon their tight 
pack to garner a solid finish on the 
day. 








The men’s team seemed to be on 
the cusp of the season’s first major 
breakthrough, but fate wasn’t on 
their side on Saturday. However, 
with the weather much improved 


Sometimes the 
points stack up 
against you and you 
don't come out like 


you want to. 


— SENIOR CAPTAIN GABE 
TONKIN 





from the muddy and sloppy condi- 
tions that the Jays faced in their last 
trip to Bull Run in 2003, many ofthe 
men did manage to contribute stel- 
lar performances. 

Sophomore Patrick Brandon 
took advantage of the pleasant 
weather and was clocked in at 26:51, 
a personal record. 

“The intensity of the workouts 
this year has improved drastically 
from last year,” Brandon said. “I 
think that that combined with the 
fact that we didn’t taper as much as 
usual has really helped not only me, 
but the team as a whole.” 

Keeping within the 27-minute 


| 





COURTESY OF SAM OLESKY 
The women’s XC team placed fifth on Saturday at the GW Invite. 


range, juniors Travis Koh and Jason 
Chiang backed Brandon’s strong fin- 
ish. Although the team finished tenth 
out of the 12-team field, the Jays crept 
even closer to conference rival 
Gettysburg. Ready foranother shotat 
their foe, many of the team’s leaders 
seemed to beeagerto try once moreto 
upend them. 

“Everyone ran well individually, 
but the fact that we did not stay 
grouped up cost us, especially when 
it came to running against 
Gettysburg, said senior co-captain 
Andrew Bauerschmidt. “We just 
need to keep practicing harder in 
order to beat them.” 

Senior co-captain Gabe Tonkin 
also commented on the rivalry, 
“Sometimes, like last meet, the points 
stack up against you and you don’t 
come out like you want to, but 
Gettysburg is definitely a team we are 
capable of surpassing,” he said. 

Keeping all this in mind, Van 
Allen called again for the team to 
run in the races as they have in the 
practices. 

“We really need to work on some 
flaws, such as not packing up well 
early. Our guys are all very close in 
practice, and we need to race that | 
way, he said. | 

The men’s and women’s squads 
will next be competing on October | 
7 at the Blue Jay Maryland State 
Meet. The meet will be hosted by 
both Hopkins teams at Oregon 
Ridge Park in Timonium. 





ATHLETE OF THE WEEK 
BEN SCOTT, FOOTBALL 





BY BRIAN GALBRAITH 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LetTer 


As the autumn leaves begin to 
change colors, it’s hard not to no- 
tice the Johns Hopkins football team 
making another run for a Centen- 
nial Conference championship. 

But some of the players are do- 
ing a little more. 

When the Jays come back froma 
game on Saturday night to begin 
their weekend, one Blue Jay never 
really gets a chance to take a break. 
Junior place-kicker Ben Scott is the 
true definition of a “weekend war- 
rior” — not only does he spends 
most of the week devoting his leg to 
the football team, but as a pitcher 
for the Blue Jays baseball team, he 
spend his Sundays honing his arm 
at the team’s fall ball practices. 

“Tt’s busy, but it’s fun. Pitching 
on Sundays during the fall is a nice 
change of pace,” Scott said. “But in 
the fall, I’m focused on football.” 

This season, Scott’s dedication 
to the football 


going to need to set his expectations 
even higher. Through three games 
this season, Scott has kicked seven 
field goals and scored 24 points. If 
he continues to put up those num- 
bers, he’ll be on pace to top last 
year’s totals of 14 field goals and 71 
points. Not only will he best his ca- 
reer highs, he will also break the 
Centennial Conference record for 
field goals, which currently stands 
at 16 in one season. 

Forwhatit’s worth, none of these 
records are a concern to Scott. 

“T aimed to have a better season 
than last year,” he said. “Since that 
has been happening, I am just going 
to try to focus on each kick just like 
any other time.” 

Talking to Scott, it’s easy to see 
that his focus is not on personal 
goals but on the team’s continued 
success. And Scott’s accolades are 
far from being the only thing the 
Blue Jays have to brag about so far 
— the team sits at 3-0 as it heads 
into Centennial Conference play. 

“Every- 











team has one on this 
shown more team wants a 
than ever. VITAL STATISTICS conference 
Coming off a title,” Scott 
great 2004 | Name: Ben Scott emphasized. 
campaign, | Position: Kicker “No one on 
Scottdedicated | Height: 63” this team has 
himself toim- | Major: International Studies ever had 
proving in the e : anything less 
off-season. : A eee gt than [at 

Looking at Hopkins Highlights: Second all-time in Br Eee 
last season’s Hopkins history with 24 career field goals. of the title,” 
statistics, rais- Seven field goals in three games is most ever But while 
ing the bar for a Blue Jay place kicker. Scott may try 
seemed tobeno Bees POTS caR a | to deflect the 
easy task. After attention 
last year, in he’s been re- 


which Scott put himself in the Cen- 
tennial Conference record books for 
most points scored by kicking and 
most field goals made, many won- 
der why Scott wouldn’t be ecstatic 
to stay consistent with last year. 
“Personally, ’m more confident 
after having success last season,” 
Scott said. “I was a little unsure last 
year, especially with punting, but 
after last season I set my expecta- 
tions a lot higher for this year.” 
From what he’s done so far, he’s 


Field hockey drops two to Lions, Mules 


BY MELISSA KIM 
THE JoHNS Hopkins, NEws-LETTER 


While the Johns Hopkins field 
hockey team is full of experienced, 
talented seniors, its new freshmen 
are not to be overlooked. Unfortu- 
nately for the Jays, neither the fresh- 
man nor the seniors could muster 
wins against The College of New 
Jersey or Gettysburg this past week: 
The team went 0-2. 

Freshmen forward Adair Landy 
scored the lone goal of the week for 
the Jays against The College of New 
Jersey Lions, where the team fell 1-4 





last Saturday. Landy and the Jays 
then headed on the road to 


‘Gettysburg on Wednesday night for 


their conference season opener 
against the No. 18 Bullets. The team 
fell 3-0. 

Landy is tied for second place on 
the team in points with senior 
midfielder Meighan Roose. Roose 
has four goals so far this season. 

The first year on a.college athletic 
team is often the hardest and most 
difficult, but it can also be rewarding. 

“The game against Mary Wash- 


_ ington has stood out to me the most 


so far,” said Landy. “It was my first 





MARK MEHLINGER/NEWS-LETTER 


Junior forward Jamie Zubrow, left, and the Jays are 3-5 this season. 








game and we won in overtime. It 
was really intense and gave me a 
great feeling for how the rest of the 
season would play out.” 

The field hockey team has five 
freshmen this year, and three of 
them have seen playing time. 

“To tell you the truth, this whole 
season is going by so quickly and I 
have already learned so much,” said 
Landy. “It is all just really exciting 
especially because I did not expect to 
have this opportunity to play my first 
year, but I’m really thankful for it.” 

Many field hockey players are 
not single sport athletes. Most have 
played lacrosse in high school as 
well, and Landy, an all-star lacrosse 
player in her high school days, was 
no exception. 

“T was always torn in high school 
about which sgort I wanted to play 
incollege, but when it came downto 
it, I could see myself playing field 
hockey for another four years and I 
couldn’t really see myself playing 
lacrosse,” said: Landy. “I’m really 
happy that I decided to play field 
hockey at Hopkins.” 

But Landy has her work cut out 


_for her against the Jays’ conference 


foes. In the Gettysburg match, one 
of the Bullets’ leading scorers, se- 
nior forward Meg Goddu, put all 
three of the game’s goals past the 
Jays junior goalie Dayna Eng. Eng 
had four saves in the match. 


Goddu currently leads the Cen- 
tennial Conference with 10 goals. 

Gettysburg improved their 
record to 2-0in conference play and 
6-3 overall, while the Jays fell to 0-1 
in the conference and 3-5 overall. 

Not much could help the Jays as 
they dropped their eighth consecu- 
tive matchup against TCNJ. Eng 
held the Lions to one goal in the first 
half, making six saves by the end of 
the second quarter, but it was not 
enough. Lionsjunior Allison Greene 
scored two in the game while TCNJ 
cruised to a 4-1 victory. Eng fin- 
ished the game with 11 saves, while 
Lions senior goalie Kristina Beyel 
needed only two for the win. 

The Jays have only Centennial 
Conference matchesleftin their sea- 
son and will host Muhlenburg Col- 
lege this Saturday at 1 p.m. on 
Homewood Field. 

The team hopes to improve and 
build up their team as the season 
continues. They believe that they 
have what it takes to turn the sea- 
son around toa winning one. With 
their excited and talented fresh- 
men squad, the Jays like their 
chances. 

“T think we have a lot of skill and 
a lot of heart, which are two neces- 
sary components to success,” said 
Landy. “We have what it takes to be 
winners and I think that is exactly 


. what we will be this year.” 





ceiving, it’s a difficult task for him 
— twice, against Rochester and 
Carnegie Mellon, Scott has been the 
lone generator of points for 
Hopkins. 

In the first game against Roches- 
ter, Scott drilled a school-record 
three field goals, one of which was 
the game winner from 37 — yards 
out. In making three out of four 
field goals, Scott sent shockwaves 
throughout the ranks of Division 
III football. It started with the Cen- 
tennial Conference, which named 
him Conference Player of the Week 
and filtered all the way to head coach 
James Margraff, who was able to 


‘view firsthand the commodity he 


has in the strong-legged junior. 

“It’s a real confidence-boost to 
know your coach thinks you are 
going to make the kick,” Scott said. 
“Some coaches don’t trust their 
kickers, and if coach didn’t want to 
send the field goal team on, I 
wouldn’t have had the opportunity 
to do what I’ve done.” 

While the team was barely tested 





MIKE SCHUMP/NEWS-LETTER 


in a 27-0 routing of Randolph Ma- 
con, their next game proved to be 
different. For the second time in 
three games, Scott kicked three field 
goals, tying the school record which 
he set two weeks earlier. 

In this game, Margraffs confi- 
dence in Scott was again displayed 
in the fourth quarter. With just sec- 
onds left on the clock, Margraff did 
not hesitate to put Scott on the field 
to knock down the game winning 
23-yard field goal — a mere chip 
shot in comparison to the 45- and 
46-yarders that he drilled earlier in 
the contest. 

Scott’s flair for the dramatic vic- 
tory has him held in high regard 
with his teammates. Numerous 
teammates have dubbed Scott “the 
best kicker in Division III football.” 

“As a kicker you don’t get that 
many opportunities a game to 
kick,” Scott begins. “My duty ev- 
ery time that I go onto the field is 
to make the kick and help out the 
team out if we can’t get into the 
end zone. I think I simply do what 
is expected of me.” 

From everyone’s perspective, it’s 
fair to say that Scott has done above 
and beyond whathas been expected 
of him. It’s also fair to assume that 
Scott will continue to do what the 
team expects from him. 

That said, when Scott’s time for 
helping the football teamisup, don’t 
expect him to take any time to rest 
— in the back of his mind, Scott 
knows that baseball season is just 
around the corner. 

“In the fall, ’'ma football player,” 
he said. “But in the spring, I’m fo- 
cused on baseball.” 





Mens soccer ties two, 
brings record to 5-1-3 


CONTINUED FROM PaGE A12 
midfielders Jeremy Jacobson and 
Aaron Blynn, Hopkins battled 
McDaniel to a 0-0 stalemate at 
Homewood last Wednesday. Coble 
posted a shutout with four saves 
through two overtime periods, while 
nearly the entire starting lineup 
posted at least a shot on net. 

Ford said that the team offered a 
decent showing against McDaniel 
in terms of generating scoring 
chances. 

“We felt we played well, despite 
not being able to close it out. We 
had a ton of chances and were not 
able to pull away with a win. It’s just 
a matter of getting that final pass or 
getting a few bounces in our direc- 
tion,” he said. 


He added that McDaniel’s 
physical play contributed to not 
being able to put the ball past the 
Green Terror’s netminder, se- 
nior Andrew Wu. 

“They kept fouling us and that 
made it difficult to cash in on 
some opportunities,” Ford said. 

Coble said that despite two 
consecutive ties and a loss at 
Muhlenberg, the Blue Jays re- 
main a top team in Division Mt 
soccer, 

“We compete every day and 
practice hard. There isn’t a more 
talented team in Division III soc- 
cer,” Coble said. 

The Blue Jays will travel to 
Dickinson to play the Red Devils 
this Saturday at 2:30 p.m. 


BEHOLD, OUR NEW SALAD. 
INNER HARBOR @ THE POWER PLANT 
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CALENDAR 


SATURDAY 
Field hockey vs. Muhlenberg 1p.m. 
Volleyball vs. Muhlenberg 1 p.m. 
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DIDYOU KNOW? 


No baseball team has ever made the playoffs 
with a record below .500. At press time, the 
San Diego Padres were 79-79 with a five- 
game lead in the NL West and four games 
left to play. putting them within striking dis- 
tance of the dubious honor. 





fifth at ECACs 


Hopkins continues to exceed expectations 


BY ALENA GEFFNER-MIHLSTEN 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LetTer 


Blue Jay water polo is having a 


~ program-defining season. 


“So far, the team has the best 
record at this point in the season in 
Johns Hopkins history, in addition 
to cracking the national top 20 
rankings — for both Divisions I and 
III — for the first time ever. Despite 
several weekend games where 
Hopkins didn’t play their best, the 
Blue Jays walked away from the East 
Coast Athletic Conference (ECAC) 
Tournament with fifth place. 

St. Francis, the 2004 ECAC cham- 
pions, defended their title by knock- 
ing off No.1 Princeton by a score of 
10-6. 

Hopkins came into ECACs seeded 
eighth out of eight teams. They were 
first matched up with Princeton, who, 
prior to the weekend, ranked first in 
the Southern Divisionandwere seeded 
in first place. 

Notunexpectedly, the Blue Jays 
failed to keep up with Princeton 
for the first game. This loss was 
partially due to the absence of three 
starters who were unable to com- 
pete in that game. The final score 
was 14-5. 

Losing the first game put Hopkins 
into the loser’s bracket, so Hopkins 
next played Harvard, who previ- 
ously lost to Bucknell. Although 
Harvard should have been an easy 
opponent, Hopkins had a difficult 
_.time holding onto the lead, espe- 
“ @ially at the end. Junior David 
_ Strickland and freshmen Alex Bond 


helped the team lead with two goals _ 





= ‘Although the Blue Jays consis- 
‘tently held onto the lead for the en- 


tire game, they didn’t play their best. 

“It should have been easy,” said 
head coach Ted Bresnahan. “We 
beat them, but we didn’t play nearly 
as well as we should have.” The 
games started off with Hopkins in 
the lead 3-1, but Harvard managed 
to come back within one point by 
the end of the game. 

Team members recognized that 
they didn’t play to their own expec- 
tations. 

“We let them come back,” said 
senior Win Bates. “We were in con- 
trol, but we didn’t really play.” The 
Blue Jays did manage to keep their 
lead when it was most important — 
when the clock ran out — fora final 
score of 8-7, 

The Blue Jays’ final game pitted 
Hopkins against Brown for fifth 
place. Brown, seeded sixth, lost to 
Navy but defeated MIT earlier in 
the tournament. The team had ex- 
pected to play against Brown in the 
fifth place game and was prepared 
to fight. 

After the first quarter, however, 
Brown led 4-1. Hopkins was unable 
to make a real comeback during the 
second quarter, trailing 6-3 at the 
half. But the Blue Jays were finally 
able to switch into a more aggres- 
sive mode and play with the inten- 
sity that had propelled them 
throughout the season. The team 
decided to change their strategy, 
which helped them pull ahead dur- 
ing the second half. 

“We switched up our defense 
from a man-to-man to a drop de- 


fense, where seyeral players would. 
drop.on one of their main players,” 


-on one of 4 





‘new defense was 
CONTINUED ON Pace A10 
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Freshman driver Chris Hanson and the Jays improved their record to 8-3. 
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Water polo nabs 









NSON/NEWS-LETTER 
Junior midfielder Ben McAbee attempts to elude a Drew defender at Homewood. The game ended in a 2-2 tie after two periods of overtime. 
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Mens soccer gets tied up in two games 


BY DREW LEFKOF 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeTTER 


It all started when junior 
midfielder Blaine Phillips’ team- 
mates started calling him “space 
cadet,” a nickname given for his 
unpredictable behavior off the pitch. 
Phillips said that heading off to the 
library following a Saturday night 


game, for example, has prompted 


his teammates to qu: 
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At 


something that all of us just have to 
worry about,” said sophomore 
midfielder Nate Ford with a laugh. 
“He’s just Blaine, you can’t really 
explain it.” 

While Phillips has brought his 
team closer through his antics, he 
also almost won Saturday’s game at 
Homewood Field with a tie-break- 
ing goal over perennially ranked 
Drew University. 

Phillips scored off a corner kick 
in the middle of the second half, 
which temporarily lifted the Blue 
Jays to a 2-1 advantage. 

“After we scored, we changed the 
way we had been playing. We 
stopped trying to score and justtried 
keeping them from scoring. We fig- 
ured we couldkick the ball hard and 
run out the clock,” Ford said. 

The Drew Rangers, qualifiers for 


the NCAA tournament for the pre-. 


vious seven seasons, responded by 





Volleyball splits four to sit at 14-4 


BY JOHN MONAGAN 
THE JouNns Hopkins News-LeTTER 


The Johns Hopkins volleyball 
team came back from the Salisbury 
Invitational this past weekend with 
aweaker record than they hoped for 
and alittle more tired than they an- 
ticipated, but they were primed for 
conference play nonetheless. The 
Blue Jays went 2-2 in the annual 
tournament held at Salisbury Col- 
lege, beating Salisbury for the third 
time this season, as well as Catholic, 
but they lost to Richard Stockton 
and Randolph-Macon. After the 
tournament and heading into Cen- 
tennial Conference play, the Blue 
Jays stand at 14-4. 

Johns Hopkins was saddled with 
arguably the toughest schedule of all 
the teams competing in the tourna- 
ment. Not only did they play their 
first match right off the bus against a 
tough Salisbury team, they were also 
forced to play back-to-back matches 
tostartthe nt,and then were 








the last time slot of the evening. Up 


scheduled to work (line-judging) for 
Hine do _ it’s great to have somebody who un- 
-derstands the workhorse mental- 
- ity,” said Pennewill. “She is a great 


The Blue Jays first faced 
Salisbury, whom Hopkins had al- 
ready dispatched twice in previous 
meetings. The third time was not 
the charm for the Sea Gulls, how- 
ever, and they dropped the match 
2-3 (30-27, 30-28, 22-30, 26-30, 15- 
13.) Senior Katie O’Callaghan led 
the Jays with 18 kills, and freshman 
Amanda Lewis added 61 assists. Jun- 
ior Lizzie Kay contributed 33 digsto 
the winning effort. 

The second match of the night 
for the Blue Jays had them square 
offagainst Catholic, another qual- 
ity opponent. Johns Hopkins 
quickly did away with them, how- 
ever, beating Catholic 3-0 (30-17, 


31-29, 30-28) in a match that was, 


closer than the final score indi- 
cates. Jen Hajj had 15kills, includ- 
ing the 1000th of her career at 
Johns Hopkins. The milestone was 
met with great pride for Coach 
Scott Pennewill, who has watched 
Hajj mature throughout her ca- 
reeti' 

“[Hajj] isa real active player, and 


te for the other girls, and 


hns —sheunderstandshowtoworkwithin 








ner ; . 
jj herself was thrilled to be a 


We 


illustriou: kill club, 
at O'Callaghan 


joined earlier this season. Hajj was 
quick to deflect any accolades, and 
instead gave her teammates the as- 
sist. 

“To have 1000 kills is something 
that can’t be done without the whole 
team,” Hajj said. “I can’t do my job 
as a player if the defense and setter 
don’t do their jobs. This is as much 
an honor for my teammates as it is 
for me.” 

After their match against Catho- 
lic, the girls were forced to wait 
around in the gym until nearly mid- 
night before they could return to 
the hotel. 

Having to be up again for a 
match at 10 a.m. the next morn- 
ing, the women were already worn 
out. They started strong against 
Richard Stockton, jumping out to 
a 2-0 lead, but then tired en route 
to losing 3-2 (21-30, 21-30, 30-21, 
30-24, 18-16). 

Hajj and freshman Kim 
Jackanich each had 17 kills for the 
Blue Jays, and Lewis added 51 as- 
sists in the losing effort. Pennewill 
saw his team begin their descent 
in the second game, and, even 
though they held on to win, he 
could sense 
trouble.::°)\| + erat ee eae 

“We started sliding during the 


second game,” Pennewill said. “We _ 


‘the heart and soul of 
the team. His off-field actions are 











they might be in 


notching a late goal that sent the 
game into overtime. After double 
overtime, the game ended in a 2-2 
tle. 

“T cleared the ball to the forwards 
and I was sort of caught out of posi- 
tion. They were that much quicker 
than me,” said junior goalie Dan 
Coble. 

Hopkins managed three shots in 
the first overtime, but the Jays were 


le to manage a shot on goalin 








on goal for both overtime periods. 
“We took it to the end against a 

very good team. We knew we 

wouldn’t lose,” Coble said. 


XC keeps pace 
with D-1 teams 


Women’s cross country placed fifth 
and the men placed tenth at the 
George Washington Invitational in 
Manassas, Virginia. Page A11. 


ott er overtime. Aadtboralhye 
“the Blue Jaysheld Drewto zero shots 





Coble mentioned that the team’s 
performance against Drew, along 
with its early success this season, 
has been in part due to the energy 
provided by the team’s freshmen. 
He alluded to freshman midfielder 
Matt Carlson’s early goal against 
Drew. 

“Matt is avery strong player who 
holds himself up physically,” Coble 
said. “That first goal [against Drew] 










would be where he was. He plays 
like a senior.” 
According to Coble, several key 
injuries have been mitigated by the 
presence of a technically sound 


INSIDE 


Scott kicks his way 
into record books 


Athlete of the Week Ben Scott, junior 
kicker ofthe undefeated football team, 
is on pace to set single-season and 
career records. Page A11. 
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well. We still need to beat Drew and 





freshman recruiting class, 

“It’s huge having these guys ad~ 
justing the way they've adjusted. 
They’ve taken everything in stride 
without any complaints and are 
comfortable wherever they are on’ 
the field,” Coble said. 

Ford added thatthe injuries faced 
are not valid excuses for failing to 
produce on the field. : 
“Injuries have certainly taken 


DUL | 





McDaniel even if all the bounces 
don’t go our way,” Ford said. 

Playing without — senior 
CONTINUED ON PAGE Al11 


Sports website asks, 
“What if?” 


Sports editor Jason Farber examines 
WhatlfSports.com, a site that allows 
you to stage fantasy games, unhin- 
dered by history or reality. Page A10. 





W. soccer shuts out another foe 


One goal proves to be all Hopkins needs in win over the Mules 


BY JASON CHIANG 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-Letrer 


It wasn’ta pretty game, with only 
one goal scored, but the Blue Jays 
pulled it off. Fortunately, Hopkins’ 
defense proved to be more stub- 
born than the Mules’. 

The women’s soccer team con- 
tinued its streak of dominance with 
another defense-laden game thatleft 
Muhlenberg defeated at home, 1-0. 

Muhlenberg allowed Hopkins to 
take nine shotattempts, butjustone 
successful shot was all the Blue Jays 
needed to come away with a 1-0 
victory. The victory brings their sea- 
son record to 9-0, the longest streak 
in the history of Hopkins women’s 
soccer, 

Coming into the game, the Jays 
had already amassed an impressive 
record. In addition to winning ev- 
ery single game this season, their 
goalkeeping duo of senior Jen 
Goebel and sophomore Kerry 
Hamilton has allowed only one ball 
into the net away from home. 

“We feel really good. We've been 
practicing really hard, and we are 
ready to play TCNJ,” Goebel said, 
referring to their Oct. 3 game against 
The College of New Jersey. “We're 
excited for some great competitions.” 


Hopkins has also scored more — 
| goals and dished out more assists 


than any other team in their confer- 


| ence. 


Their renowned defense, which 


started hittinga poor percentageand | has been a focal point this season, is 


Continue on Pace A10 


leading the Centennial Conference 


in fewest goals allowed and most 
shutouts thus far. 

The combination of the unflag- 
ging defense and number of fouls 
has managed to earn the Lady Jays 
the reputation of being one of the 
most aggressive teams out there. 

Despite missing their top twolead- 
ing scorers, freshman midfielder/for- 
ward Molly Steele and senior forward 
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Meg McIntosh, the women’s soccer 
team stuck to its tradition of relying 
on their defense to guide them to vic- 
tory. Welcoming the return of junior 
captain midfielder/defender Jessi 
McKenzie, who was back after a two- 
week injury, Hopkins kept 
Muhlenberg from taking any shots 
during the game. 
ConrINuED ON Pace All 
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BY WILLIAM PARSCHALK 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LETTER 


For nine years now, the Small Press Expo has 
been one of the major gatherings for independent 
comic creators and comic companies. Held in 
Bethesda, Md., this past Friday and Saturday, 
admission fees to the SPX went to the Comic Book 
Legal Defense Fund, a non-profit organization 
which strives to assist comic shop owners, cre- 
ators, artists, writers and more with the legal 
protection of First Amendment rights. The event 
itself provided a highly personal means for numer- 
ous creators to meet and sell comics to their fans. 
Every genre under the sun was represented at the 
Expo, from intricately drawn historical fiction like 
Jim Ottaviani’s Bone Sharps, Cowboys and Thun- 
der Lizards to quick, minimalist contemporary 
pieces that ponder life, car crashes and human 
interaction in works like JP Coovert’s Moving 
Forward. 

“Tindependent comics] are so under the radar 
you can do anything you want. There’s a lot of 
humor books here, and that stuff’s awesome, but 
it’s more of a realism thing for us,” said Stephen 
Floyd of his company One Percent Press, based out 
of Atlanta and Savannah. Floyd has been leading 
the company with friend and creator JP Coovert 
for a little over a year. “Coming from a punk rock 

CONTINUED ON PAGE B6 
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BY JUSTIN OREN 
Tue Jouns Hopkins News-LetTer 


Oh! The neon lights, torn vinyl, stale smoke, tasteful grime, lino- 
leum! The Mid-Atlantic Diner is the greasy beacon of reliable nocturnal 
dining in a perpetually thriving scene at which discourse flows like 
coffee, awful poetry is written and aspiring gothic warlocks sit next to 
retired concrete workers and blitzed young professionals alike. To 
quote a friend of mine, "Diners are important because they cater to 
two groups — the people who have too much to do and too little to do, 
and for some reason they are both up at the same ungodly hour of the 
night.” Few places can match the comfortable atmosphere of a well- 
run diner. ; 

The fertile crescent of diners, according to your humble diner 
reviewer, lies within a three-hour driving radius of New York City, 
excluding most of the city itself. The city that everyone hearts sO 
much changes at a pace that is too fast for the diner population to 
flourish; that is to say, that culture must stand still for about 30 years 
for proper diners to propagate and mature into pieces of genuine 
Americana. Diners seem to exist mostly where there is a crumbling 
industrial infrastructure, but any place with low enough property values 
and a plentitude of 80s Camaros will likely harbor a few of them. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE B3 
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The Nautilus Diner in Timonium, Maryland, is deeply inspired by an undersea motif, from the decor to the food. 
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Catch up with all your TV favorites 


BY BROOKE NEVILS 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


You waited patiently all summer 
during reruns for the return of your 
favorite TV shows. And just when 
you have far too much work to even 
consider takinga break to sitin front 
of the tube, all of your favorites are 
back on the air. 

Everything from pregnant 
double agents to a guest appearance 
from Demi Moore to the most an- 
ticipated election in quitesome time 
will be lighting up the small screen 
this fall. 

Here is a small glimpse into what 
people will be talking about around 
water coolers over the next year. 

The O.C. has become a cultural 
phenomenon. Watching this show 
may be one of your more embar- 
rassing secrets, but that isn’t pre- 
venting you and your friends from 
stopping everything on a Thursday 
night to watch the tribulations of 
the most irrational teens imagin- 
able. Even if this means forcing 
yourself to believe that the charac- 
ters on the show actually look like 
teenagers. 

Many criticized the last season 
for notliving up to the promise ofits 
inaugural year, and the show’s writ- 
ers are doing everything in their 
power tostirlifeinto thisteen drama. 





Last season ended when Marissa, 
played by Mischa Barton, shot Trey, 
Ryan’s brother. Sound alittle melo- 
dramatic? This is the kind of plotline 
that The O.C. thrives on. 

In season three, Marissa and 
Ryan are kicked out of their high 
school. Marissa’s mother, the evil 
Julie Cooper, looses everything, and 
— gasp — might even have to work 
to make a living. And the seemingly 
normal 
Kirsten enters 
astintin rehab 
for alcohol- 
ism. No word 
yet on whether 
Ryan will re- 
turn to his 


Set Se eee Som 
It is No secret that 


everyone on the 
planet is eagerly 


know whatis in the hatch. If you are 
unclear as to what the hatch is, you 
most likely haven’t been keeping up 
with the ABC hit Lost. The second 
season of Lost promises an answer 
to this burning question, and it will 
most likely only create more mys- 
tery and drama surrounding the 
show’s diverse array of characters 
and the island on which they find 
themselves trapped. 

Fresh from an 
Emmy win for 
Best Drama, Lost 
is poised to be one 
of the most 
talked-about 
shows of the sea- 
son. The notori- 


rebel-with- ously tight-lipped 
Out-a-cause anticipating the writers promise 
ways. more action, an- 
There are second season of swers and revela- 
some notable tions in the cru- 
guest stars this 5 cial character 
season. Jerry Desperate Housewives. flashbacks. 
Ryan, best This season is 


known to 
nerds everywhere for her time on 
Star Trek Voyager, plays Kirsten’s 
new friend in rehab. 
Andsometimein October, Demi 
Moore will make a guest appear- 
ance, most likely playing Summer’s 
never-introduced stepmother. 
Everyone in America wants to 


rumored to be fo- 
cused on exploring the island rather 
than just trying to get off of it. And 
the show is going to have a lot more 
girl power during its sophomore ef- 
fort. Michelle Rodriguez of Girlfight 
and The Fast and the Furious, along 
with Cynthia Watros, formerly of 
The Drew Carey Show, are joining 


Students ritualize cult show viewing 
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Desperate Housewive’s stars entice viewers with Stepford Wives appeal. 


BY LIZA WEHRLY 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LetTTER 


While free time is a luxury un- 
known to most Hopkins students, 
many will admit to setting aside an 
hour once a week for a particular 
television show. Be it the alluring 
weekly series The O.C.or the sitcom 
Scrubs, the popularity of such shows 
has created a culture at Hopkins 
surrounding these cult shows. 

A visit to http://www.the 
facebook.comwillattest to the popu- 
larity of such shows. 

By performing a search, you will 
quickly find that there exists a clev- 
erly named Facebook group for vir- 
tually every sitcom ever written. 

Moreover, these groups are ex- 
tremely popular, many with mem- 
ber lists exceeding 100 people. O.C.: 
Obsessed Completely has around 265 
members, Seinfeld has 162, Friend’s 
Lovershas 117,and 24has 106 mem- 
bers. 

Everyone has his or her own per- 
sonal favorite, so good luck trying 
to convince a friend that your show 
is better; however, the reason for 
watching these shows is generally 
the same. After all, who would say 
no to comic relief, a study break, 
social contact, an escape from real- 
ity and a weekly fix of high-octane 
drama? 

After a stressful organic chemis- 


try exam, along practice oralengthy 


stay at the library, a good laugh is 
always therapeutic. 

“Watching Seinfeld, | am able to 
laugh off the homework with alittle 
bit of old-fashioned escapism. 


Seinfeld is my other sarcastic best. 
friend,” said sophomore Maura 


Lillis. shes 
For some, the need for comedy 
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to close the books every so often, 


__and for many, a comfy seat and an 
episode of Sex and the City or Alias 


Even the diligent student needs 


is the ticket to paradise and instant 
self-gratification. 

Others admit watching a particu- 
lar showin order to escape reality of 
the real world and live the life of a 
sitcom princess. Let’s be honest: 
Who wouldn’t want to be Rachel 
Green from Friends? 

Sophomore Elizabeth-Ann Moss 
admitted, “Lost takes viewers to an- 
other world, andlives out their wild- 
est heroic fantasies.” 

There are also those students 
who admit to watching a certain 
show because of the company they 
are guaranteed. After all, if you 
are looking for something to do 
on a Sunday night, chances are 
good that there is a group of stu- 
dents somewhere watching Des- 
perate Housewives. You might not 
exactly like the show, but for some, 
having a cult show addiction is an 


easy way to feellike youare partof . 


something. 

And then there are those that feed 
on the high drama that embodies 
most weekly television series. There 


_ are actually students that live week- 


to-week waiting for the revelation 
of who Ryan Atwood (The O.C.’s 
endearing yet rebellious teenager 
from Chino) will punch next, or 
which singer will survive the final 
cut of American Idol. If Hopkins 
gossip isn’t enough to satify your 


craving for drama, try an episode of 


Laguna Beach, 
“I watch My Super Sweet Six- 
teen more than I study for biol- 
ogy, because I live vicariously 
through the girls in the show. I 
wish there was that much drama 
in my life,” said sophomore 
Stephanie Lapearl. 
Asis the case with any other cult 
group, rituals are often established 


to go along with the watching of 
these shows. While these rituals 


don’t usually involve chanting or 
ceremonial sacrifices, they can be 
both randomand unique. Forsome, 
itis the routine of watching a weekly 





show that engenders the establish- 
ment of certain rituals, and for oth- 
ers these customs simply add to the 
excitement of the episode. 

“Seriously, I look forward to 
watching The O.C. every week be- 
cause this is the time when I get to 
relax with my friends, revel in high 
drama, and we always have plenty 
of snacks around,” said sophomore 
Maggie Stevens. 

While there is no norm for these 
weekly rituals that many students 


follow, some rituals include having | 


a special, exclusive group of friends 
with whom you watch the show, pig 
out on pizza or Chinese food, or 
play a show related drinking game 
(try drinking every time Kirsten 
Cohen appears holding a glass of 
wine or Marissa Cooper wears a 
short skirt and you might not re- 
member the episode!). 

Theme parties are also popular 
cult traditions. Sex and the City 
parties usually involve a classy 
evening filled with cosmos and 
your favorite girlfriends, while an 
O.C. theme party may involve 
beach attire, short skirts, and 
plenty of Malibu. 

Before concluding that Hopkins 
students are anomalous for so 
closely following the twists and turns 
of weekly sitcoms, consider the suc- 
cess of summer blockbusters such 
as The Dukes of Hazzard and Be- 
witched that are based on the plots 
ofold television shows, and remem- 
ber the popularity of Buffy the Vam- 
pire Slayer, Beverly Hills 90210 and 
the countless other sitcoms of your 
early childhood. Know that many 
other universities have similar 
Facebook groups made fora shared 
appreciation for certain television 
hits. 
















Sunday 
| 8 p.m. The West Wing NBC 21 


9 p.m. Desperate Housewives ABC 


0 p.m. Grey’s Anatomy ABC 12 
p.m. Arrested Development FOX 
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_ 9pam. Reunion FOX 15 


the cast. 

The West Wing, now in its sev- 
enth season and the end of the sec- 
ond term of President Bartlet, has 
many wondering whether this sea- 
son will be the last. The race is on 
between Matthew Santos, a Demo- 
cratic Congressman from Texas 
played by Jimmy Smits, and Arnold 
Vinick, a Republican Senator from 
California played by Alan Alda. The 
future of The West Wing is very 
much at stake during this coming 
season. 

The fifth season of Alias is all 
about dealing with the reallife preg- 
nancy of star Jennifer Garner. Tele- 
vision always handles real-life preg- 
nancies differently. When Sarah 
Jessica Parker became pregnant dur- 
ing the filming of Sex and the City, 
the writers decided to hide the preg- 
nancy on the show. When Lisa 
Kudrow became pregnant, so did 
her character Phoebe on Friends. 

Alias writers have decided that 
Jennifer Garner’s character Sydney 
will experience pregnancy along 
with Garner. Sydney is carrying 
Vaughn’s baby when she discovers 
that he is under investigation for 
being a double agent. 

This leads her to question the 
legitimacy of their relationship. 
During the fifth season, Sydney must 
protect her unborn child and get to 
the bottom of who Vaughn really is. 
Vaughn, played by Michael Vartan, 
is rumored to be killed off during 
this season. 

It is no secret that everyone on 
the planets eagerly anticipating the 
second season of Desperate House- 
wives. Gabrielle is pregnant, and ev- 
eryone wants to know who the fa- 
ther is. Then there is the 
Susan-and-Mike relationship that 
has everyone glued to their seats, 
wondering whether or not they will 
finally be able to make it work. 

Lynette is going back to work, 
and her nightmarish female boss is 
certainly going to make her life a 
living hell. And let’s not forget the 
real reason people tune into the 
showevery week: salacioussex. And 
there is no reason to feel bad about 
that. The cast of Desperate House- 
wives has made being 40 the new 20 
and given women everywhere new 
reasons to feel bad about themselves. 
A new shocking relationship that is 
on the horizon for the show is be- 
tween sexpot Edie and Susan’s ex- 
husband Karl, which will surely stir 
the pot on Wysteria Lane for quite 
some time. 

Let’s not forget the reality show 
favorites. Donald Trump is back 
with a newseason of The Apprentice 
and another group of unqualified 
candidates to fire. Tyra Banks and 
the skinny drama queens of 
America’s Next Top Model also are 
making their return. Who can resist 
seeing wannabe models fall off the 
runway and cry their hearts out? 
And, as hard as it is to believe, Survi- 
vor is still on the air. This season’s 
contestants are heading to Guate- 
mala. 

With so many returning favor- 
ites and with so many new and ex- 
citing options, our glorious televi- 
sions will give usall plenty ofreasons 
to procrastinate this fall. And if you 
simply can’ttear yourselfaway from 
your work, wait a couple of months, 
and anything that you were tearful 
about missing will be on DVD. 


YOUR TV GUIDE 


Wednesday d 
8 p.m. The Apprentice: Martha 
_ Stewart NBC 21, America’s Next 
Top Model UPN 24 


9 p.m. Lost ABC 12, E-Ring NBC 
pM 
10 p.m. Invasion ABC 12 

Thursday me Ay rae 
8 p.m. Alias ABC 13, The O.C. 
FOX 15 — oF sarah 


v 
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BY LEAH BOURNE 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeTTER 


Fall brings alot of changes — the 
color of leaves, the fashions, the 
weather, and, most jarring, the tele- 
vision lineup changes. 

This is undoubtedly a little 
stressful — do you pick old favor- 
ites over something new and ex- 
citing? Do you risk losing an hour 
of precious study time to watch 
one of the stupidest shows ever’ 
created? 


change, especially when it is pos- 
sible to embrace it. Below, you will 
find a list of new shows that will 
hopefully help to ease whatever 


anxiety you may be fostering dur- 


ing this transition to a new televi- 
sion season. 


Commander in Chief (ABC, Tues- 
day, 9 p.m.) 

This show, about the ascension 
of a woman to the office of the 
president of the United States, is 
packed with star power. Oscar 
winner Geena Davis stars as the 
vice president who takes the high 
office when the previous president 
dies. 

She is immediately asked to re- 
sign by the speaker of the House, 
played by Donald Sutherland; how- 
ever, uponlistening to his sexist rea- 
soning for her resignation, she de- 
cides against it, and thus a woman 
finally becomes President. Well, at 
least on television. 


E-Ring (NBC, Wednesday, 9 p.m.) 
It is hard to say how good this 
show will ultimately be, but with 








Jerry Bruckheimer of CSI and 
Without a Trace fame, it is worth 
watching an episode for those that 
like action-packed dramas. With 
a West Wing meets Pentagon 
premise, the show promises high- 
octane drama. 


Everybody Hates Chris (UPN, 
Thursday, 8 p.m.) 

One of the most buzzed about 
shows ofthe season, Chris Rock nar- 
rates this sitcom that is based on his 
childhood during the early 1980s in 
Brooklyn. 


Extras (HBO, Sunday, 10:30 p.m.) 
Have you ever watched the hit 
English show on BBC, The Office? 


Extras, by the same writers, is the. 


story of a few fledgling actors. Early 
buzz says that this show is going to 
be hysterical. 


Inconceivable (NBC, Friday, 10 
p.m.) . 
This is a new comedy about in- 


| fertility. Leave it to some TV ex- 


ecutive to spin one of the most 
unsettling things a woman can go 
through into comedy. 


Kitchen Confidential (FOX, Mon- 
day, 8 p.m.) 

Are you still crying because Sex 
and the City is off the air? Darren 
Star, former producer of Sex and 
the City and 90210 is back with what 


_is expected to be one of the best 
shows of the season. This raunchy 


‘ 






There is no»reason to fear ~ 


a 





MORGAN DUMONT/NEWS-LETTER 


Sophomores Jay Sahgal, Dylan Diggs and Kevin Dieter enjoy a TV break. 


A preview of this 
season's premieres 


book-turned-sitcom is about the hi- 
larities of a restaurant. In the pilot, 
someone’s finger gets cut off. 
Enough said. 


My Name is Earl (NBC, Tuesday, 9 
p-m.) 

Jason Lee from Kevin Smith’s 
Chasing Amy and Mallrats stars in 
this sitcom about a lottery winner 
who is using his money and 
newfound freedom to make amends 
for past mistakes. 


/www.sho.com for listings) 

A far cry from the way that high 
school is portrayed on shows like 
Dawson’s Creek and The O.C., this 
documentary examines the real lives 
of high school teens on Riker’s Is- 
land, the largest correctional facil- 
ity in North America. 

This documentary offers a 
chilling view of what young crimi- 
nal offenders go through in high 
school, and of those that are try- 
ing to save them from a life of 
crime. 


Run’s House (MTV, Thursday, 10 
p.m. in October) : 

MTV invites you into Rever- 
end Run’s house to get a glimpse 
of the inner workings of this rap- 
per, reverend and brother to the 
King of Hip Hop Russell Simmons. 
Yes, it’s another reality show about 
a quasi-celebrity. Don’t act so 
above it — you know you watched 
every episode of Newlyweds. 


Supernatural (WB, Tuesday, 9 
p.m.) 

In typical teen drama fashion, 
two estranged brothers abandon 
everything, to look for their father 
who disappeared ona hunting trip. - 
This is the WB’s answer to popular 


TV thrillers like Lost. 


The Apprentice: Martha Stewart 
(NBC, Wednesday, 8 p.m.) 
Donald Trump turned “you’re 
fired” into a national catchphrase. 
Stewart, fresh from prison and 
house arrest in her Connecticut 
mega-mansion, is offering a little 
competition to Trump with her first 
stab atreality TV. Whether Stewart’s 
own coined phrase, “You just don’t 
fit in,” will properly compete is yet 
tobeseen, 


The Colbert Report (Comedy Cen- 
tral, Weekdays, 11:30 p.m.) 
This much anticipated spin-off 
of The Daily Show offers viewers 
Stephen Colbert’s version of the 
faux-TV news commentator. What 
The Daily Show is to the evening 
news, The Colbert Report will be to 
Larry King. é 


The Ghost Whisperer (CBS, Thurs- 
day, 8 p.m.) ; ' 
Jennifer Love Hewitt returns to” 
primetime with this show about a 
newlywed who can communicate 
with ghosts. . rnd 
It is certainly no Party of Five, _ 
and whether Hewitt can make a — 
drama of this kind work will soon 
be revealed in the next couple | 
weeks, — ie : 
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A hungry customer enjoys the kooky ambience and average food at the convenient Papermoon Diner. 


CONTINUED FROM Pace B1 

New Jersey is classically praised 
as being the diner-iest state in the 
Union, but eastern Pennsylvania 
and eastern New York make laud- 
able claimsat the claims atthe crown 
with their well developed lower-in- 
come suburbs. Where, then, does 
Baltimore fit in? 

Baltimore, though chock-full of 
crumbling infrastructure in general, 
only hasa handful of true diners. This 
strikes measironic due to the fact that 
the motion picture Diner was filmed 
within city limits — but things aren’t 
completely hopeless. There is one 
pseudo-diner within Hopkins shuttle 
range, and several bona fide setups 
are a few miles away. A diner must 
hold to certain key tenets in order to 
be great. Behold: the list. 

1. Genuineness — A diner has to 
be sincere and legitimate. Places that 
try to bea diner because being a diner 
is “cool” will never be cool. Real din- 
ers are made that way because that’s 
the way things are done. 

2. Atmosphere — There should 
be some sort of jukebox, preferably 
oneat every booth; asmoking section 
must be available; chrome, vinyl and 
linoleum are expected; wear and tear 


is not to be considered a flaw unless 
damage interferes with the mechan- 
ics of eating or sitting. Actual dirti- 
ness on eating surfaces is a serious 
flaw. It must be open 24 hours a day. 

3. Food —Thisis obvious. No one 
wants to eat at a 


place referred to as a “mill” are a 
prize and confirm the quality of the 
diner. Punk rockers, emo kids and 
artsy youths are permitted to a de- 
gree, so long as they don’t turn the 
whole experience into a post-mod- 
ern joke. 

So let’s talk 





place where the 
food is carelessly 
prepared or the 
menu poorly de- 
signed. Most diners 
will have a mind- 
bogglingly wide se- 
lection of foods. 
Standard fare like 
burgers and fries 
should be afford- 
able. Weirdly ex- 








Baltimore diners 
and how they 
stackuptomyrig- 
orously biased 
categories. Paper 
Moon Dinerislo- 
cated near cam- 
pus on West 29th 
Street. Itsopen24 
hours, which is 
convenient, but 





pensive items are fallsshortforafew 
permitted on the reasons. Itismore 
menu and should noe 5 Sistine aptly categorized 
be welcomed as a ae as a post-diner, a 
seen perversion Post MopERN Seine in- 
ofexpectations. _ spired by genuine 

4. Clientele — (GOURMET diners but rede- 
The vibe ofa diner signed for thenext 


is invariably related to the type of 
people who go there. Elderly people 
should be present and associated 
with the establishment. Individuals 
coming off the night shift at any 


generation of night-loving grease- 
hounds. It will do ina pinch ifa car or 
sober drivers are not available, butit’s 
pricey for a diner. It’s worth seeing 
once for the decorations, and it hops 


tspoon 


on weekend nights. 

Next is the Towson Diner, an- 
other 24hourestablishmentlocated 
on 718 York Road. This is a clean, 
well-lit place and is a good choice if 
you don’t want your clothes smell- 
ing like smoke. Food choices are 
diverse and well prepared, although 
expensive for what they are. The 
patronage is a younger Towson 
crowd that leans on the preppy side, 
so the diner beginner need not worry 
about awkwardly salty characters 
trying to talk to him about concrete. 
The Towson Diner is clean and sat- 
isfying but ultimately sorta bland. 

The Nautilus Diner is farther away 
on 2047 York Rd., butis the first diner 
on this list to get a Note of Distinction, 
though one with reservations. The 
Nautilus is an aesthetic gem, with a 
kitschy interior design appropriaately 
inspired by the sea. They carry a ri- 
diculous amount of choices, includ- 
ing a whole page of seafood and a 
wine list. A wine list! The Nautilus is 
probably the fanciest diner I’ve ever 
seen, andI recommendit for intimate 
dates and wedding proposals. Their 
jukebox selections are hilariously bad 
and rife with typos and improper la- 
bels. To that, I offer a giggle and a 
shake of the head. 

The best diner I have experienced 
in Maryland is the Bel-Loc on 1700 
East Joppa Road. The Bel-Loc satis- 
fies every requirement ofa good diner 
except one. It’s only open 24 hours on 
Fridays and Saturdays. J am inclined 
to forgive this, due to its other unique 
qualities. Everyone who works at the 
Bel-Locseems to be over 70 years old, 
and the décor is the same as it was in 
1964 when the diner opened. 

The menu is small, but the prices 
are excellent, the portions are gener- 
ousand the food is good. Thejukebox 
is the best P’'ve seen at a diner and 
features hits by artists such as Steely 
Dan and Patsy Cline. 

The clientele is so perfectly 
Baltimorean that I cannot doubt the 
legitimacy and prestige of the Bel-Loc 
as a local establishment. It’s a slice of 
ol’ fashioned Bawlmer culture and is 
not to be missed. 





Swiss scholar puts 
mark on tattoo art 


BY PATRICK MEANEY 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeTTER 


When a typical layman attends a 
lecture entitled “Skin Cartography: 
Tattooingand Literature,” it’s hardto 
know what to expect. I was thinking 
some alternative-lifestyle professor 
would give a brief, informative pre- 
sentation and then talk about some of 
the tattoos he’d seen while in state 
penitentiary for not paying taxes. 

But in truth, the only thing alter- 
native was Dr. Ulrike Landfester’s 
cropped purple hair. The professor 
from St. Gallen University, Switzer- 
land, gave a scholarly talk to a cap- 
tive audience this past Tuesday, 
Sept. 20. The lecture was not for the 
faint of heart. In two hours, Dr. 
Landfester read an English transla- 
tion of her paper (one still in the 
works) at high speed in an over- 
crowded Gilman room that had no 
AC. I wasn’t sure ifshe was speaking 
English, German or some apocry- 
phal middle-language (for example, 
Visigoth). 

When they announced that she 
had only just got off the plane from 
Mainz, Switzerland, and had only 
just been convinced to give the lec- 
ture in English, I began to think 
there might be something I was 
missing already; for instance, why 
were there only people from the 
German department in attendance? 
As it turned out, the lecture was 
really terrific, except that forthe very 
obvious fact that from time to time 
I had no idea what Dr. Landfester 
was talking about. 

Central to the paper is an explora- 
tion of how the view on tattooing 
changes over time. Atleast that’s how 
I understood it. “The tattoo weg 
ues to change with time,” writes Dr. 

Landfester, “Justas the battleship ona 
young man’s chest in time becomes a 
folding ship on an old man. 
Apparently, the tattoo is also los- 
ing its trademark of permanence. 
This could be because of the close 
relationship Dr. Landfester claims 
exists between tattooing and writ- 
ing, which stands to reason when 
most writing has become a digital 
process these days. “Today the phe- 
- nomenon of the tattoo is becoming 
invisible — nearly every modern 
tattoo parlor offers to remove its 





services by means of laser.” 

Some of the lecture was straight- 
forward enough. Dr. Landfester re- 
ported that tattooing was popular 
among medieval pilgrims in the Holy 
Land whowanted torecord their jour- 
neys. Apparently they didn’t realize 
that the village tattooist could just as 
easily write “Jerusalem, Spring Break 
1342” ontheirarmsandnoonewould 
be the wiser, seeing as how they 
couldn’tread. But this step was evolu- 
tionary and helped with the later pro- 
liferation of tattooing made popular 
by exotic Tahitians trying to make a 
buck as billboards. 

Another part. of the lecture I 
found I had a vague familiarity with 
was her early reference to Harry 
Potter, who hasa scar on his head as 
a marker of his destiny. The book 
had been part of her inspiration to 
write “Skin Cartography,” so I gave 
a big vigorous nod when I recog- 
nized the name. The same for when 
she mentioned “In the Penal 
Colony” by Franz Kafka, which I 
haven’t read per se, although I have 
whole-heartedly considered doing 
so anumber of times. 

As for the other works mentioned 
in the lecture, I was at a loss. I may 
have been the only one in the room 
not familiar with the collected works 
of Johann Wolfgang von Goethe, as 
well as the modern cannon of tattoo- 
oriented literature. The rest of the au- 
dience were graduate students com- 
pleting their various programs in the 
German department, andassuch, they 
were constantly giving nods when- 
ever Dr. Landfester came up with a 
reference to obscure poems by 
Heinrich Heine. 

In the lengthy question and an- 
swer session that followed, it became 
clearthat these grad students and pro- 
fessorshad come prepared, Every per- 
son who raised a hand had an original 
and engaging point to make, and Dr. 
Landfester was the first to admit she 
would leave with much more mate- 
rial than she had come. And then I 
asked a question, Her answer, after 
much clarification and rephrasing on 
my part, was simply, “I would say 
there is no categorical answer to that 
question.” Atleast there wasn’t going 
to be a quiz. 

Baltimoreans, however, prob- 
ably wouldn’t have done all that 
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Junior Mary Wu shows off her tattoo, based on Hokusai’s “The Wave.” 


t 
badly on that particular test, seeing 
as how Charm City plays host to a 
museum dedicated to ink on skin. 
While it doesn’t delve into the liter- 
ary ramifications of covering your 
skin in decorations, it still provides 
some textbook examples that even 
the graduate students of the Ger- 
man department could appreciate. 

Located in the back ofa Fells Point 
tattoo shop, the museum islittle more 
than a series of rooms with walls dis- 
playing photographs, tattoo designs 
and memorabilia. But if you look 
closely at each of the pieces, a visit to 
the museum becomes akin toa visit to 
any good collection of art. 

It becomes easier to see what Dr. 
Landfester was aiming for in her 
lecture: the idea that the tattoo, while 
transcendent and permanent to the 
eye, advances over the years, just as 
all art evolves. From the Maori war- 
rior with swirls of black across his 
face and chest comes the skater punk 
with lizards on his forearm, and 
from this comes the businesswoman 
with characters across her ankle. 

Sol won’tbe writing a dissertation 
on the tribal tattoos of Queequeg of 
Moby Dick fame after my tattoo in- 
doctrination, but, with some help 
from Dr. Landfester and the German 
department, and a tattoo museum in 
my backyard, I can look over at the 
small tattoo on the cute coffee shop 


waitress or the bicep curling markon 
thebikerandsmilewith appreciation 
of how, years from now, they might 
be artifacts in the ever-changing 
world of skin art. 
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Go get them while 
they’re still young 


hile living in a 

hostel in Buenos 

Aires for a little 

over a month 

this summer 
while doing research, I met two very 
good looking Aussie roommates. 
One of these guys, named Shannon, 
ended up being a 


robbing. 

But not all the stereotypes of se- 
nior guys and naive freshman girls 
apply either. Take, for example, the 
guy I met (and subsequently dated) 
freshman year. He would not hook- 
up with first semester freshman girls 
(no really, he wouldn’t — I tried) 

His reasoning? 





good friend, the 
other alittle more. 

One night, sit- 
ting with Shan- 
non, we were jok- 
ing around about 
his upcoming 
birthday, and I 
took the opportu- 
nity to mock him 
a bit for yet an- 
other candle ap- 
pearing on his 
cake — assumed 
around 28. His re- 
tort? “Well, your 
boyfriend’s 34. 
Don’t make fun of 
me for being old.” 

Even in a great 
Aussie accent, that statement made 
me choke on my drink. The main 
problem with this revelation, other 
than the objectionable use of the 
word boyfriend, was that I had 
thought the guy in question was 27. 
They say that travel broadens your 
horizons; often you hope it’s more 
intentional than it was in my situa- 
tion. My month getting acquainted 
with how things are done south of 
the Equator, however, put a lot of 
things in perspective when I re- 
turned to Hopkins. 

Generally at JHU, the topic of 
age appropriateness comes up not 
in reference to the random 30- or 
40-something guy/woman we pick 
up around B’more butto sparks fly- 
ing between seniors with too much 
time on their hands and freshman 
who are taking all their classes S/U. 

Since, in college, we’ve mostly 
passed the point where legality is an 
issue, we can call the move “cradle 
robbing-lite;” alesser form of cradle 
robbing and years removed from 
grave robbing. 

Everyone has their limits when 
age is concerned, but college is that 
time when those lines in the sand 
are a bit less defined. Is a senior guy 
anda freshman girl OK? Whatabout 
the other way around? Howabout if 
the freshman’s only 17? (Yes, that’s 
still legal.) 

What about underclassmen and 
grad students? (FYI: it is fine to get 
T’nA froma TA as long as they are 
notyourTA. Really, the general non- 
English speaking thing could be fun 
and a good way to practice a foreign 
language.) 

I'll put it out there that although 
we all think of it differently — 
four years could be nothing or a 
huge age gap depending on your 
perspective — the reasons to go 
older are pretty much universal 
for everyone. 

Sometimes wewantto bea teacher 
and sometimes we want to be the stu- 
dent needing to be held after school. 
It might sound trite, but for those 
who aren’t really into role playing, 
robbing the cradle is one of the easier 
ways to take ona role you're not nor- 
mally accustomed to. 

I think the orientation T-shirts 
really say it all. On the front they 
simply say, “Hopkins Orienta- 
tion.” On the back, “We welcome 
your daughters.” This is the more 
typical way one thinks of cradle 
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ORGASMIC 
CHEMISTRY 


He didn’t wantto 
be onlyateacher. 
One thing 
that does remain 
constant, 
though, is the se- 
nior girl’s view 
on that four-year 
gap: no. My fa- 
vorite comment 
that Ive over- 
heard in conver- 
sation, and | 
might be guilty of 
saying as well, is, 
“Aw, he’s really 
adorable.” 

Let’s put this 
into perspective. 
Babies (when 
theyre not crying) areadorable. The 
random bunnies that escape the labs 
and hop around campus are ador- 
able. Some shoes are adorable. I 
don’t know many guys who 
wouldn’t understandably give up all 
hope if the girl he was hitting on 
looked at him and called him “ador- 
able.” This point of view leads to the 
stereotypical senior girl who be- 
moans, “Well, any guy I’ve really 
ever been interested in graduated 
last year.” 

This attitude that the only guys 
that are good enough for the senior 
girl have long since departed puts 
upperclassmen girls in an awkward 
position. Afterall, there aren’t many 
upperclassmen girls who feel like 
moving back to Royce for their se- 
nior year. 

The double standard for male-fe- 
male cradle robbing is, for better or 
for worse, still very much alive. A girl 
would be mocked for taking ona pro- 
bono case of a guy younger than her, 
while no one would think twice about 
a guy doing the same. Although the 
Mrs. Robinson image is still with us, it 
is not exactly the norm. 

What it sometimes comes down 
to is that often senior guy/freshman 
girl is just a hook-up, whereas a se- 
nior girl/freshman-or-younger guy 
is a longer term process. Although 
girls end up putting more into it, 
they also get more out in the end — 
a blank slate can be a wonderful 
thing. ; 
Think of some of the best teach- 
ers you had growing up: they were 
always supportive, never punishing 
but rather showing the right way; 
always letting you know the agenda 
for class and, most importantly, 
making learning fun. 

For some people this sounds 
great, for others they just don’t 
have whatit takes to become teach- 
ers — but you never really know 
until you try. Just try not to screw 
up future generations in the pro- 
cess. 

We hear time and time again 
that teaching is an honorable pro- 
fession, but yet so few people are 
going into it. Although I don’t 
think these are the skills Teach for 
America is looking for, you would 
still be doing community service, 
and, like all good teachers, I can 
guarantee that those you teach will 
be thanking you for the lessons in 
years to come, 








Head of NPR talks news radio 


BY ERICA MITRANO 
THE JouHNs Hopkins News-Letrer 


When Bill Marimow, managing 
editor of National Public Radio, 
spoke at the Hopkins Club last 
Thursday evening at the invitation 
of the Johns Hopkins Institute for 
Policy Studies, he was given a glow- 
ing introduction by Joe Sterne, an 
IPS senior fellow and former re- 
porter and editor at the Baltimore 
Sun, as “a good journalist who has 
long practiced good journalism.” 

Marimow’s career bears this out. 
As a reporter for the Philadelphia 
Inquirer, he won a Pulitzer Prize in 
1978 for co—writing an article on 
police officers who beat prisoners to 
force them to confess to crimes. The 
article led to the exoneration of a 
man convicted of murder and sent 6 
Philadelphia police detectives to 
prison. In 1985, Marimow won an- 
other Pulitzer for his story about 


Philadelphia police K—9 units set- 
ting attack dogs on helpless and in- 
nocent people. But the story that 
stuck most in his mind was his in- 
vestigation, also for the Inquirer, of 
a deadly confrontation between the 
Philadelphia police and members 
of a black radical group, MOVE. 
The police arrived at MOVE’s col- 
lective house to arrest four mem- 
bers of the group but were unable to 
due to resistance from the house’s 
residents. The police used a heli- 
copter to dropabomb on the roof of 
the row house, starting a fire which 
the authorities allowed to burn un- 
checked. Of the 13 residents in the 
house, 11 — including five children 
— burned to death, anda total of 61 
homes were destroyed as the fire 
spread to neighboring houses. 
Marimow believes that his use of 
journalism to expose problems in 
society and improve people’s lives 
— what he called “public service 


journalism” — is of prime impor- 
tance, and he carried this convic- 
tion with him when he joined the 
Baltimore Sunin 1993. While he was 
at the Sun, the paper discovered that 
two-thirds of Baltimore’s third- 
graders were reading below grade 
level. The Sun publicized the prob- 
lem, forcing officials to act to im- 
prove reading instruction in Balti- 
more public schools, Remarkably, 
however, the Sun’s involvement did 
not stop there. The paper inaugu- 
rated the famed “Reading by Nine” 
program, which encouraged Sun 
employees to tutor schoolchildren 
themselves - on company time. 
Marimow’s tenure atthe Sun was 
marked by other successes as well. 
During his time as managing editor, 
the Sun won two Pulitzer Prizes. 
Marimow was made the editor of 
the Sun in 2000. He was fired from 
the Sun in 2004 - after 11 years at the 
CONTINUED ON PAGEB5S 
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Baltimore rents fail to make the cut 
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Low income rentals, like this Sandtown rowhouse, are often unsafe. 


BY JAMES FREEDMAN 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


There is currently a housing cri- 
sisin Baltimore. It’snotbeing caused 
by of out-of-control price spikes. 
It’s not the fault of ineffectual poli- 
ticians. Not even greedy landlords 
can be blamed. 

Rather, the problem is that rent 
in the city is too low, but still too 
high for many residents who simply 
can’t find housing they can afford. 
Some landlords are also struggling 
to survive on less than $400 a month 
per rental unit, but about half of the 
rental units in the city going for less 
than that, according toa recent study 
by Sandra J. Newman, a professor at 
The Johns Hopkins University. 

The study — released Sept. 12 — 
shows that Baltimore has two poor 
residents for every affordable hous- 
ing unit available, and that more than 
16,000 households are currently on a 
waiting list for low-income housing. 
Anincreasingly poor group ofrenters 
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Call 443-271- 1669 or visit our website at WWW. cresmontlofts. com 





is causing a detrimental situation for 
landlords and tenants alike, as 
Newman, who also directs the Johns 
Hopkins Institute for Policy Studies, 
showed in her study. 

“Baltimore has a_ serious 
affordability problem,” she said. 
“But the problem arises because so 
many renters in the city are poor — 
and getting poorer — not because a 
shortage of rental housing has bid 
up rents to unattainable levels.” 

Newman’s study also shows that 
“mom and pop” landlords — essen- 
tially landlords who have less than 
five rental units each — own more 
than 80 percent of the city’s low-in- 
come housing, but they receive al- 
most no help from government pro- 
grams intended to improve 
low-income housing. 

Rates lower than $400 a month 
make it difficult for these landlords 
to keep up their properties, and 
projects intended to rehabilitate 
housing in Baltimore rarely benefit 
mom and pop landlords, who have 





a hard time competing with larger 
property owners for scarce rehabili- 
tation funds. 

Ed Rutkowski, executive direc- 
tor of the Patterson Park Commu- 
nity Development Corp. and one of 
five independent reviewers of the 
study, knows all too much about 
this degenerative cycle. 

“Too many Baltimoreans just 
can’t afford higher rents,” said 
Rutkowski. “Yet we must have 
higher rents if we are to improve the 
housing stock’s condition.” 

While there might not be an easy 
solution to this housing problem, 
Newman’s study outlines a few pos- 
sible solutions. One choice is to 
implement a trust fund which will 
help bolster the current federal, state 
and local funds that are currently 
the only cash that Baltimore receives 
to help improve low-income rental 
properties. 

Thiswould provideamuchneeded 
financial jumpstart for the eventual 
renovation and rehabilitation of 
lower-income properties, many of 
which now languish in states of disre- 
pair, their owners unable to muster 
themoneynecessary for repairs. With 
a better renovated base of properties, 
the slide into un- 
safe and unsani- 


chronic aban- 
donmentandne- 


glect. 


Newman also 


said that the city such as 
should collect poor. Newman’s are 
and analyze data conducted with 
on low-income — SANDRA NEWMAN, the hope of | 
housing. INSTITUTE FOR POLICY eventually im- 
Such number STUDIES DIRECTOR proving the 
crunching on situation for 


because so many 
renters in the city are 


this market and to answer critical | 


the fashion gap 


questions about underlying prob- 
lems, not just symptoms,” she said. 
“CitiStat provides an excellent ve- 
hicle on which to build, but much 
still needs to be done to finish the 
job.” 

CitiStat has been Baltimore’s an- 
swer to manyof its woes since its in- 
ception under Mayor O'Malley. Es- 
sentially, it acts as an accountability 
tool by collecting data in a pin-map- 
ping format that tells more about the 
city of Baltimore than almost any tool 
used in the past. But even with the 


power of complex statistical analysis | 


ontheirside, nearlyeveryoneinvolved 
in the development of Baltimore con- 
cedes that a lot of work is left to be 
done. 

Robert C. Embry, president of 
the Abell Foundation, which funded 
Newman’s study, believes that “the 
issue needs to be high on the com- 
munity agenda,” and knows that, 
though it only actively touches a 
certain segment of the population, 
it nevertheless affects the commu- 
nity at large. 

Available and affordable rental 
housing is critical to the health of 
any contemporary urban commu- 
nity, and it is a 
particularly im- 


tary housing will Baltimore has a portantissue for 
- be halted, which the poor,” said 
wouldeventually serious affordability Embry. “Theis- 
help to draw in- ie nese to ss 
vestors into the subject o 
neighborhoods problem, but the ongoing de- 
that are currently . bate.” 
plagued with problem arS€s While there 


is no quick so- 
lution to such 
an intractable 
issue, studies 





the part of the 
city government would help evalu- 
ate the effectiveness of currently ex- 
isting housing programs. The evalu- 
ations would, in turn, lead to 
changes. 

“Timely and accurate data would 
allow program designers and 
policymakers to better understand 
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thousands of 
Baltimore residents. 

After all, the best way to attack a 
problem is to know as much as you 
possibly can about it. In that re- 
spect, with her new study, Sandra 
Newman has contributed a great 
deal to the eventual defeat of pov- 


_erty in Baltimore. 





London bridges 


heerio, chim chim 
cheery, hallo and 
g’day. The long-an- 
ticipated day has ar- 
rived where I ledge my 
passion for fashion not from a city 
reputed for crab cakes and crime 
rates, but from one of couture, indi- 
viduality and an intrinsic means for 
setting the pace of style and culture 
for the rest of the world. 
Yes, thisisacity that’s foreverbeen 
ahead of the times, introducing us to 
trends, includ- 


whose praises were sung by the 
nation’s press. 

While the shows of past years have 
received harsh criticism for being the 
weakest ofthe four major fashion hubs 
— the other three being New York 
City, Paris and Milan — this fall’s 
London collections proved quite the 
contrary. 

In addition to collections debuted 
by designers Alexander McQueen 
andJulien MacDonald that feature 
wearable styles and emphasize com- 

fort over eccen- 





ing Mohawks, 
grunge, bespoke 
tailoring, crum- 
pets and so 
much of what 
people around 
the world have 
adopted over 
the years. 

This city is 
ourolder, stylish 
sibling, if you 
will. This city is 
none other than 
London — the 
capitol of style 
and a fashion 
addict’s Mecca. 
Any metropolis 
where royalty 
reigns, the Beckhams receive more 
press coverage than the monarchy, 
and the citizenry gets six weeks of 
vacation can’t help but be fabulous. 

Currently — and quite fortuitously 
— London is abuzz with talk of fash- 
ion. Within the past three weeks, two 
monumental events in the industry 
have taken place in London. First, the 
fashion world’s top model and 
London’s very own, Kate Moss, ad- 
mitted to cocaine use after photos 
were taken of the supermodel snort- 
ing up ina U.K. nightclub. “Cocaine 
Kate,” as the London press now re- 
fers to her, has shocked the nation, 
causing her to not only lose face, but 
also contracts with the brands 
Burberry, H & M and Rimmel. In 
addition to Miss Moss’ controversy, 
the buzz encapsulating the city is 
that of London Fashion Week, 
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tricity —mak- 
ing the London 
shows similar to 
those of New 
York—fall2005 
also brought an 
onslaught of 
supermodels to 
the city. 

In the past, 
the majority of 
fashion’s most 
{Sas eOnliEs 
catwalkers were 
busy preparing 
for the Parisand 
Milan shows 
andskippedout 
on modelling 
for London’s 
designers. But this year, superstars 
like Natalia Vodionova and Liya 
Kebede took to the London runway, 
confirming the press’ claim that this 
year’s week of fashion and fetes was 
London’s best. While the actual 
clothes shown weren’t all that differ- 
ent from those debuted by American 
designers in New York City — an 
emphasis on black, neutrals, fringes 
and knits — there wasa sense of clas- 
sic British cheekiness. For example, 
Alexander McQueen sent one of his 
models out wearing head-to-toe 
black, save an orange plume stuck to 
her bottom. 

While news of Cocaine Kate, 
Fashion Week ’05 and, of course, 
the Royal Family flood my tabloid- 
obsessed head, I'll keep reporting 
the latest in fashion from a city that 
truly lives up to its S Top As soon as H 
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Name: Whitney Grither 
Year: 2009 
Major: Chemistry/Pre-med 


Boys, take off your lab coats 
and get your thermometers ready 
for some temperature taking — 
this cutie’s a chemistry major. But 
don’t go thinking Whitney 
Grither’s just another library- 
lovin’, grade-obsessed, antisocial 
science nerd. No way, Whitney is 
one friendly chick. “It’s a Midwest 
thing,” she said. 

One problem, though, is that 
she’sso friendly that “I have ahard 
time turning people down.” Okay, 
we're not gonna go there. But if 
you want to, well, don’t hold us 
responsible. 

She’s also got a bit of a flirta- 
tious side too, as evidenced by her 
affinity for donning oh-so-femi- 
nine skirts. “I want to move some- 
where warm so I can wear them 
year round,” she said. 

Ifyou’d like to turn up the heat 
with this short-skirted sefiorita, 
you've got some high standards to 
live up to. She’d like her ideal guy 
to embody perfection, though if 
this is a bit too difficult to find, 
she’s also a sucker for nice eyes. 
She’s so into the peepers that “I 
write people off because their eyes 
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are weird,” she said. 
Oh, and Johnny Depp look- 








Conservative Services, Glass Pavilion-Levering Hall 
Led by Rabbi Joseph Menashe, Hopkins Hillel Director 
Erev Rosh Hashana Oct. 3 
Evening Service 6:15 ™ 
Rosh Hashana, Day | Oct.4 
Morning Service 9:30” 
Tashlich following services 
(casting bread) 
Evening Service 7:30™ 
(at The Smokler Center) 
Rosh Hashana, Day Il Oct. 5 
Morning Service 9:30 ™ 
Kol Nidre Oct, 12 
Kol Nidre 6:00 ™ 
Yom Kippur Day Oct. 13 
Morning Service 9:30" 
Yizkor 
Discussion 3:30™ 
with the rabbis x 
Mincha 5:00 
Neilah 6:00 ™ 


Reform Services, Bunting-Meyerhoff Interfaith Center 
3509 N. Charles St. / Led by Rabbi Rachel Hertzman, 


Cantorial Soloist Alanna Sklover — 
Erev Rosh Hashana Oct. 3 
Rosh Hashana, Day! = Oc. 4 
Morning Service 9:30" 
Kol Nidre Oct, 12 
Kol Nidre 6:30 a 
Yom Kippur Day Oct. 13 
Morning Service 9:30 
_with the rabbis 
Yizkor & Mincha 5:00 
Neilah 6:00 ™ 


(following Musaf approx. 1:00 ™) 


HOT AT HOPKINS 


alikes are winners with this woman 
too. Just, uh, no Golden Tickets for 
you if you resemble Johnny Depp 
during his creepy stage as Willy 
Wonka. Soif youhaveabad pageboy 
haircut and oddly pale skin, or are 
accompanied by a squad of singing 
midgets, you are out of the running. 
Sorry, but it’s true. 

Those hoping to woo Whitney 
don’t have any certain formula to 
follow. But one thing’s neccesary to 
truly balance her equation .“I’d like 
for someone to sweep me off my 
feet, which has yet to happen,” she 
said. What are you guys waiting for? 
This girl is in some serious need of 
an exothermic reaction. 

Just make sure that after your 
magnificent night with this hottie, 
you follow through with your prom- 
ises. “If you say you're going to call, 
then call,” she said. “You weren’t 
obligated to say you were going to 
in the first place, so if you don’t 
want to, don’t say you’re going to 
call.” 

C’mon guys, get thee to an op- 
tometrist (for those colored con- 
tacts), and see if you have chemistry 
with Whitney. 











Name: Collin Kamm 
Year: 2009 
Major: Political Science 


Here’s a slam dunk ofa hunk for 
you girls to feast your eyes on: 
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Learning to love the MSE 


Seeing the up-side amid the coffee, textbooks and mutant rats 


_ Who was that hottie behind you while you were waiting to pass through the security | 
turnstiles? Talk to your favorite security guard, then email: features@jhunewsletter.com. 


freshmeat (oops, freshman) and 
Hopkins hoopster Collin Kamm. | 
Tall, blonde-haired and blue-eyed, | 


this classic cutie might as well be 
described as the personification of 
the Ken doll, but with genitalia in- 
cluded, of course. 

Though it’s tough for this fel- 
low to decide which of his many 
outstanding qualities is his best, 
he settles for the old standby — 
“my charm.” Well, he may be 
Prince Charming, but he’s not one 


for being modest. “Throughout | 


my life I have found that I do not 
possess any real negative charac- 
teristics,” he said. 

A hottie with a self-proclaimed 
perfect personality — what more 


could you possibly ask for? Oh | 


yeah, every girl has a little bit of a 


thing forajock. Yup, youcancatch | 


this cutie on the court playing for 
the men’s basketball team. And, if 
youre really lucky, maybe after 
the game he’ll meet you for a little 
bit of one-on-one. 

Speaking of scoring, in the off- 
court sense ofthe term, Collin said, 
“there is no reason not to try to 
score right away if the date went 
well.” And, if you’re wondering 
(you know you are) what kind of 
date this gentleman considers a 
good one, let’s say he has yet to 
learn the true definition of wining 
and dining. 

“T would take my date some- 
place really classy for dinner, like 
P.J.’s. If she is lucky, I will invite 
her back to the love pad known as 
AMR II,” he said. 

Well, pizza and pitchers isn’t 
thatbad, atleast when you’relook- 
inginto this suave guy’s baby blues. 
That’s amore, indeed. 

He hasn’t always been such a 
smooth chick magnet, though. Dur- 
ing his very first date in the seventh 
grade, “my fly was down the whole 
night,” he said. Poor guy. Hope he 
doesn’t try that one again, it might 
bea little misconstrued now. 

So, if you’re looking to see 
Collin’s “AMR II love pad,” suit 
up and put on your game face. 
















(Candle Lighting 6:29”) 


(Candle Lighting 6:15 ™) 


(Shofar blowing 7:10 


(Candle Lighting 6:29") 


(Candle Lighting 6:15) 


(at the Glass Pavilion) 


HILLEL'S HIGH HOLIDAY MITZVAH Drive 
is collecting art supplies for “Art with 
a Heart,” 

Suggested ideas for 
supplies include: 
Markers, construction 
paper, scissors, glue, 
paint brushes, wax 
paper, aluminum foil, U 
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Join students from all over Baltimore at 


Johns Hopkins University 
Homewood Campus 
3400 North Charles Street 


Tickets not required 


All oliday meals will be served at: 


Smokler Center for Jewish Life 
and Jeanette Weinberg Building 


3109 N. Charles Street 
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ch, Istday 2:30” 

2ndday 1:30™ 

4:15™ 

pe 715 ™ 
Levering Hall) 


jon about services, meals, 
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RSVP for meals call: 



























hy does every 

body think 

Hopkins — stu- 

dents love to 

study? Honestly, 
I don’t get it. It makes no sense. 

Sure, I may spend excessive 
amounts of time in the library. The 
guys at Café Q might know me by 
name and start my drink before | 
order it. 

Sometimes I may even refer to 
Milton S. Eisenhower as my boy- 
friend on my AIM away message. 

But, no, just like almost every nor- 
mal Hopkins student, I certainly do 
not love to study. 

No, I definitely don’t love drag- 
ging my lazy self with my fat back- 
pack up the monstrous hill to the 
library on a Thursday night only to 
be paraded shamefully in my 
sweatpants in front of the buses full 
of the cool kids going to Iguana 
Cantina or Bar Baltimore or wher- 
ever the hell it is that the cool kids 
always seem to be going. 

I don’t even think those buses 
are going anywhere. In fact I think 
the whole point of them is to make 
me feel bad about myself for going 
to the library. Again. 

I say this because, on the few oc- 
casions I’ve managed not to pro- 
crastinate and get myself dressed and 
on a bus to club night, the most 
enjoyable part of my evenings were 
always sitting on the stupid bus, 
watching the poor suckers head into 
the library. 

Or maybe I was just a little jeal- 
ous of them. After all, they were 
about to get it on with my boyfriend. 
I bet they were going to geta mondo 
hot chocolate afterwards, too. 

It’s not like exciting stuff 
doesn’t happen in the library. 
Sometimes the fraternities make 
their pledges yell obscene words 
and phrases on the quiet study lev- 
els. 

Other times somebody has a 
funny cell phone ring that we all 
accidentally get to hear. 


Every once ina while, somebody | 
will trip on a laptop cord that’s | 


stretched twenty feet across the 
room. Usually, that person is me. 

Once I was sitting by one of the 
giant windows next to the court- 
yard on M-Level when a giant rat 
walked by on the other side of the 
glass. I’d never get to see a rat up 
close like that anywhere else. It 
was like being at the Baltimore 
Zoo. 

And then, for an added bonus, 
one of the kids next to me saw the 
rat. The next thing I knew, he was up 
on the terrace leaning over the rail- 
ing, throwing potato chips down for 
the rat to eat. This rat was already 
huge. I bet that kid had been feeding 
it for years. 

The more I think about it, the 
library is the place to be on week- 
nights. It’s open later than most bars. 
And when the party ends at MSE, 
you get to go to the after party at the 
Hut. 

The pilgrimage from MSE to the 
Hut is the real Walk of Shame, no 
matter what people tell you. I’ve 
done the other walk of shame, and 
to tell you the truth, it wasn’t all that 
shameful. 

In fact, I was sort of proud. Not 
that many Hopkins kids have the 
social skills to accomplish that 
whole stay-over-and-walk-back- 
the-next-morning-with- 
wrinkled-party-clothes-and-di- 
sheveled-hair-thing. 
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Doalap around campus. Wave 
to a tour group. Prove to those 
kids and their parents that we re- 
ally do have lives outside of the 
library. 

You'll be doing the Admissions 
staff a favor, too. Think how many 
prospective students will be per- 
suaded to choose Hopkins when 
they see your post-Walk of Shame 
glow. 

I guess the Walk of Shame to the 
Hutisn’tso bad either, because once 
you get there, you have to admit 


BROOKE NEWILS 
OUT OF THE BLUE 


youre sort of proud to be there too. 

If youre at the Hut, you’re 
hardcore. To bea hardcore studier 
at Hopkins is really saying some- 
thing. 

Besides that, the Hut isn’t air- 
conditioned, so it’s a like a sauna 
with wireless internet. 

And it’s pretty relaxing in there, 
especially compared to the sub-zero 
meat locker that is MSE. 

There’s no point in bothering to 
go to sweaty club night when you 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE B3 
paper — in a surprise move by 
Denise Palmer, the Sun’s publisher. 
He never found out why he was 
fired. 

But the firing may have been a 
blessing in disguise for Marimow, 
because he was hired as managing 
editor of National Public Radio only 
a few months later; during his in- 
troductory speech, Sterne asserted 
that there is “no higher post in 
American journalism” than the one 
Marimow now occupies. 

The change from a 34-year ca- 
reer in print journalism to broad- 
cast journalism was “a revelation” 
for Marimow. But he remained the 
same as he ever was, “a print jour- 
nalist at heart,” he said. “I am by 
definition a reporter. Not an editor, 
not a publisher. A reporter.” De- 
spite his continuing commitment 
to print reporting, Marimow as- 
serted that “At NPR, the bottom 
line truly is excellent journalism.” 

But in contrast to his confidence 
in NPR, he worried that journalistic 
standardsare slipping at many other 
American news organizations. Spe- 
cifically, he expressed concern that 
profit has become the bottom line 
to some media companies. 

The facts back up his concerns. 
Within the last two weeks, a series 
of closings and mergers have rocked 
the daily newspaper world. Major 
corporations including the Tribune 
Corp., owner of the Los Angeles 
Times and The Baltimore Sun, have 
recently announced dramatic cuts 


in newsroom staffs and budgets. 


Accusations have also been lev- 
eled at television news programs, 
which stand accused of preferring 
stories suchas the Natalee Holloway 
case, or archetypal “missing white 
woman” broadcasts, over more 
timely and harder-hitting news. 

As a result, Marimow said “I 
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can go to the equally sweaty Hut. 
You can have hardcore fun, right 
here on campus. I know! did, espe- 
cially when I finally got home to 
find that one of my roommates had 
gotten extremely drunk at one of 
those club nights. 

I wasn’t jealous of her at all, even 
as I stayed up the rest of the night to 
make sure she was sleeping on her 
stomach and within arm’s reach of 
the trashcan. 

That’s because my night had 
been hot. I’d gotten a couple high 
quality mixed drinks. I’d had an 
intimate evening with my boy- 
friend Milton. I’d even spent a few 
hours at the spa. 

But most importantly of all, I 
didn’t even have to set an alarm for 
the gym the next morning because, 
hell, I was up anyway. 

Granted, that night I wasless than 
happy. But everything seems better 
now, because guess where I am? 

That’s right — at the library, on 
M-Level again by one of the giant 
windows. 

Today, as I crack open my books 
for another afternoon with my boy- 
friend, there’s even a grasshopper 
stuck to the other side of the glass. 

Beat that, cool kids. 


NPR editor: “Tam by 
definition a reporter” 


fear for publicly-held companies,” 
and went on to say that the drive 
to maximize profits forces cost- 
cutting measures, including lay- 
offs, that hamper the ability of a 
news organization to cover impor- 
tant stories. 

Luckily, Marimow’s own orga- 
nization has mostly been spared. As 
an example, Marimow cited a story 
which aired on NPR last November, 
detailing reports of beatings and 
guard dog attacks on immigrants 
awaiting deportation in a Depart- 
ment of Homeland Security facility 
in NewJersey. To research the story, 
Marimow sent a reporter around 
the world to interview former in- 
mates of the prison, something 
which he said would not have been 
possible if cost-cutting require- 
ments had reduced staff and travel 
budgets. Important stories require 
resources to cover properly, and “if 
you can’t do it right, you shouldn’t 
do it,” he said. 

Marimow has a long history in 
Baltimore; he used to visit the city 
long ago to get away from his par- 
ents during his school’s winter va- 
cation. Visiting Baltimore recently, 
less than two years after being fired 
the Sun, “I almost felt like I was an 
exiled 

He fondly recalled his favorite 
haunts: Alonzo’s on Coldspring 
Lane for cheeseburgers and cold 
beer, the Owl Bar in the Old Belved- 
ere Hotel for great crab cakes, St. 
Paul’s lacrosse field, the Downtown 
Athletic Club. 

Johns Hopkins also holds fond 
memories for Marimow; he watched 
his son Scott, a member of his col- 
lege lacrosse team, playhislast game 
on JHU’s lacrosse field. 

In fact, he said, “My affection 
and real loyalty to Baltimore and 
Hopkins won’tend.” For the sake of 
the city, let’s hope he’s right. 
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BY ALEXANDRA BEGLEY 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


How do you kick up some hype 
for the grand re-opening of an al- 
ternate music venue/dance club in 
a town where seedy Hammerjacks 
and Iguana Cantina reign su- 
preme? If you’re the owners of 
Sonar, an edgy three-room night- 
club in the downtown club dis- 
trict, you dazzle the public with a 
killer lineup ranging from the Pix- 
ies to Henry Rollins to Kings of 
Leon. And then you kick off that 
list with a band everyone can love: 
Rilo Kiley. 

The group’s cross-country tour 
is just heating up. The night before 
playing Sonar, they were in Madi- 
son Square Garden opening for 
Coldplay. (Don’t cry kids; it could 
be worse.) 

However, they seemed some- 
what shell-shocked by the experi- 
ence and quickly expressed their 
relief at being the headliner at a 
smaller venue. Lead singer Jenny 
Lewis even called the filled to capac- 
ity Sonar lounge “normal.” 

Despite fans labeling Rilo Kiley 
“sell-outs” after the release of More 
Adventurous and with the big- 
name band opening gig, they cer- 
tainly weren’tacting like sell-outs. 
They didn’t deconstruct classic 
songs; they didn’t just play ones 
from their new album; they didn’t 
install expensive, seizure-induc- 
ing lighting. 

Instead, Lewis came out on 
stage, toasting the crowd with her 
bottle of Red Stripe, and sat down 
behind her keyboard to play “It’s 
a Hit.” They delved into older al- 
bums (if you can call 2001’s Take 
Offs and Landings old) and had 
the crowd in their hand after ‘Does 
He Love You,’ from their newest 
album. 

Having stayed fairly consistent 
over three albums, four years, differ- 
ent labels and growing popularity, 
there wasn’t really any room for the 
band to screw up. The crowd knew it 
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Rilo Kiley opens fall Sonar lineup 


Jenny Lewis and band of former child stars bring melodic indie pop to local venue 
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The members of Rilo Kiley, fronted by lead singer Jenny Lewis, rocked Sonar with hits from their new release. 


was going to be good. 

As long as everyone stayed in 
line and heard at least one of their 
numerous favorite songs, every- 
one knew they could go home and 
gush about the best show to hit 
Baltimore so far. And that was ex- 
actly howit went. No surprises, no 
frills, no ego: just a solidly ex- 
ecuted show with music so famil- 
iar that it was like watching a natu- 
ral process. It was kind of like 
photosynthesis with a cute face. 

The whole show was just classic 
Rilo Kiley; in a word, perfection. 
The crowd sang along to every 
song, old and new, and the onstage 
chemistry was something more 
than tangible — it was almost sick- 
eningly heartwarming. The entire 
band seemed so comfortable 
knowing that they didn’t have to 
prove anything to the adoring 
crowd. And the uncontrollable 
grins reflected a certain sensuality 
between Lewis and lead guitarist 


Blake Sennett (of Salute Your 
Shorts fame) that prompted one 
fan to shout, “Oh my God, you’re 
so cute!” 

Some fans who’d seen them 
mulitple times commented that 
this was the best show they'd seen. 
It seems that whatever ego Rilo 
Kiley had developed from being 
unconditionally adored by fans 
and music critics alike had been 
crushed by their Madison Square 
Garden show. 

The band even conceded to play 
a crowd favorite “The Frug,” 
which they never play. Not only 
did they play it, but Lewis begrudg- 
ingly conceded to do the dances as 
well. She was smiling by the end of 
it, though. 

When the band left the stage, 
the cheers from the crowd were 
almost cheers of desperation: No 
one wanted to see them leave. See- 
ing the stage lights go down on the 
stage cluttered with beer bottles 


Kings of Leon stun Baltimore 


BY LAUREN HILL 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LETTER 


It has been an interesting jour- 
ney for the Followill brothers: 
growing up in a beat-up car in 
Tennessee with their father, a trav- 
eling Pentecostal preacher; discov- 
ering sex, drugs and rock and roll 
after their father left the church; 
forming a band with their cousin 
Matthew Followill; signing with 
RCA; and having their first album 
nearly go double platinum in the 


Many have attempted to label the 
Kings of Leon, so named after their 
father, as the Lynyrd Skynyrd of the 
21st century, the Strokes of the 
South. But no matter the label, the 
Kings have an appeal that has 
brought them success and a healthy 
turnout for their showat Baltimore’s 
very own Sonar. 

Advertised as the “Sin City 
Tour,” sponsored by Camel Ciga- 
rettes, walking into the club was 
like entering an alternate TV ad 
universe where the girls are hot 
and the nicotine flows like water. 
From the moment you stepped in 
the club, a rent-a-hipster pulled 
you aside to talk to you about the 
many wonders cigarettes have to 
offer. 

The main area was crawling with 
scantily clad pole dancers and 
amusements like the “Chapel of 
Lust,” where concertgoers had the 
opportunity to take a matrimonial 
snapshot with the Elvis imperson- 
ator of their dreams. 

The pre-show entertainment 
provided by the Features, another 
Tennessee band, was well received. 
The group’s sharp post-punk num- 
bers and theatrical antics proved 
thoroughly enjoyable. Between acts, 
the go-go dancers took the stage, 
sauntering around in saloon-remi- 
niscent lingerie, and the beer guz- 
zling paused for a while to allow for 
mass ogling. 

fie last of the diamond- 

_ encrusted harem hightailed it off 
the stage, an epic display of lights 
chanting appropriate only for 

r God ushered in the Kings 
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Caleb Followill of Kings of Leon wins the crowd with his natural charm. 


song to song with extreme vigor, 
they played an equal and nearly 
complete mix of songs from their 
first and second albums, Youth 
and Young Manhood, and Aha 
Shake Heartbreak. The set was one 
part gritty — including songs like 
“Four Kicks,” and “Wasted Time,” 
with Caleb growling cockily 
through his trademark squinty 
cringe expression — one part 
sweet, with Caleb’s pouty twang 
communicating such original 
emotions as loneliness on tour; 
and two parts carefree, head-bob- 
bing anthems of excess and girls. 

With pure gold riffs and infec- 
tious beats, the Kings had the entire 
crowd dancing, clapping and sing- 
ing along to classics like “King of 
the Rodeo,” and the cha-cha-like 
“Soft,” whose lyrics would really hit 
home with Bob Dole. 

The delivery of the songs was ex- 
tremely straightforward, barely 
varying from the recorded version, 
but it was embellished with a couple 
of relatively uninspiring solos from 
lead guitarist Matthew. What they 
lacked in talent, however, they made 


up for in image. With his Elron-like 


sex appeal, Caleb was somehow able 
9 take chicken legs in tight white 


. ‘pantsbeyond tacky —allthe way o 


i | 


_ disturbingly hot. 


The rest of the band served as an 
appealing backdrop of aloofness, 
with bassist Jared brooding in the 
corner, Nathan still sporting the her- 
mit-style beard popular with the 
band in the Youth and Young Man- 
hood era, and smoke proudly bil- 
lowing from the Camel wedged be- 
tween Matthew’s guitar pegs. 

While their performance didn’t 
have much to add to their songs, The 
Kings’ attitude, beautiful bittersweet 
melodies and the energy that their 
songs translated to the audience made 
for a very good live show. 

Some would say this new tour/ 
ad campaign combo redefines sell- 
ing out. But with more and more 
smoking bans being imposed, Bal- 
timore is one of a shrinking num- 
ber of cities where concert-goers 
can enjoy a few coffin nails with 
their live music. . 

Somewhere, some _ Truth 
campaigner’s head is exploding, but 
hey, it’s a free country. The Kings of 
Leon put on the same awesome show 
that they would have anyway, and 
the pole dancers and extra glitz 
weren’ta bad addition either. In the 
words of Ian Dury (almost), sex and 
Camels and rock and roll are very 
goodindeed. = Ma 


., : , <A 





and mic stands was like that last 
day of summer camp when you 
watch your new best friends leave 
on the bus and you can feel your 
little ten-year-old heart breaking. 
People believe so much in this 
band and love them so much, it 
was painful to see them turn their 
backs on us. 

Eventually, however, Sennett 
and Lewis returned with one gui- 
tar and one mic and played three 
moving final songs. In true punk 
rock form, they ignored the chants 
for “Glendora” and played exactly 
what they wanted to. “Better Son/ 
Daughter” brought the show to a 
sweet and emotional close, with 
Lewis letting the crowd belt out 
the chorus before joining her fans 
in the pit to sing the last verse. 

Sonar could not have picked a 
better band to set off their grand 
reopening. It wasa safe and sure bet 
to drawin the old crowd backinand 
keep them hooked for more. Rilo 
Kiley didn’t have to do much to grab 
the crowd; their natural simple 
charm and talent were enough. 

It was good to know that an- 
other beloved indie group hadn’t 
crossed over to the dark side of 
pop culture (thanks, Killers). 
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Expo showcases 


creators 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE B1 
background, we put out things we 
think are good, so like music, writ- 
ing, and comics.” 

This desire to produce books and 
images they liked was reflected by 
every exhibitor present. Each cre- 
ator seemed to be promoting a 
comic or a book that was unique 
and important to him or her. 

“It’s pretty much, you do it for 
yourself. If you don’t, then you're 
doing it for the wrong reason. You 
can tell when people don’t have the 
heart,” said Frans Boukas, who 
writes and draws for SugarBoukas, 
a company based out of Silver 
Spring, Md. 

“What’s important about inde- 
pendent comics is the ability for the 
everyman to get out there and not 
have to depend on the publisher,” 
said attendee Jackie Mancini. “I 
don’t like superheroes. I like stories 
about regular people. I like really 
stylized depictions. You can tell the 
artists from independent comics a 
lot more as opposed to artists from 
Dark Horse.” 

Dark Horse is one of the main-- 
stream comic companies that is 
currently making a name for it- 
self, with titles such as Hellboy and 
Sin City, which were adapted into 
movies in 2004 and early 2005 re- 
spectively. It is this recent run of 
successful, comic-based movies 
that has a lot of the media turning 
to comics for inspiration. Movies 
such as Fantastic Four, Road to 
Perdition and Batman Begins have 
enjoyed considerable success, cre- 
ating a lot of attention for compa- 
nies like Marvel, DC, Dark Horse 
and even the smaller press. This 
doesn’t mean, however, that every 
comic creator is swimming in of- 
fers for movie deals. Many of the 
creators at SPX discussed either 
losing money or breaking even. 

“If you look at how many [cre- 


ators] are herp. compareshatinuays | 
Teak- 


many of them are going to 
even. It’slike having 2,000 cupcakes 
at a bake sale, and you’ve brought 
more,” said Ben Claassen III, who 
writes a semi-political, always-hi- 
larious weekly strip called Dirtfarm 
for the Washington City Paper. 
For most, the money poured 
into the art is well worth it. “We 


talents 


make enough money to put out 
the next issue. It’s not a goal to 
make money ourselves, but it’d be 
nice to make money for better pub- 
lishing, funding merchandise,” 
said Kristoffer Kjolberg, a comic 
creator from Norway. With a 
group of six friends, Kjolberg 
formed Dongery, a comics com- 
pany based out of Oslo. They are 
currently visiting the U.S. to pro- 
mote their work — incredibly sty- 
listic, confrontational and contro- 
versial pieces. “Comics are a big 
part of our lives. We’ve been sav- 
ing up our money for a year to 
come to America, and we’ve been 
spending. all of it. For us it’s our 
vacation.” 

“Like any art, money has noth- 
ing to do with what you’re drawing. 
If it’s not meant to make money, 
then it won’t, and money shouldn’t 
be a consideration,” said Jordan 
Crane, creator of Keeping Two, a 
stylistic, well-paced, powerful comic 
about the internal pain of losing a 
child. “The best promotion isa good 
book. If you don’t have the time, 
don’t kid around and bother put- 
ting out a bad book.” 

Time, in the end, seemed to be 
the key ingredient to the success of 
the event. While well-attended, the 
SPX could not guarantee that each 
exhibitor was able to get his or her 
work properly noticed, or much 
merchandise sold. In this respect, 
the event most likely did not suc- 
ceed. Asacultural experience, how- 
ever, the expo proved inspiring. 

There isa certain dedication to the 
medium in the small press commu- 
nity that is really astounding: a die- 
hard ethic to continue in the indie 
comic industry despite looming fi- 
nancial failures. This devotion of time 
was what fueled the event and the 
exhibitors. There was an excitement 
in the air thatseemed to say this show- 





“Ttll slowly all come together. 
Eventually I hope to be able to make 
enough money to think about living 
off of it,” said Crane. “I’m going to be 
a very old man drawing comics. To 
have a giant line of my books on the 
shelf. That’s my ultimate goal.” 





Club owner contemplates future 


BY STEPHANIE YU 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeETTER 


Lonnie Fisher, the owner of Sonar, 
one of the top concert venues in Bal- 
timore, sits in a room tucked behind 
Sonar’s main stage, which usually 
functions as the pre-show dressing 
room for acclaimed musicians. 

Here, everyday objects are seen 
in a different light. Instead of being 
just a leather couch, it could be a 
leather couch that was sat on by 
Jenny Lewis, the frontwoman of the 
band Rilo Kiley, who played here 
earlier this month. Instead ofmerely 
being a used plastic spoon, it could 
be a plastic spoon that Kool Keith 
used to scoop out peanut butter 
from ajar of Skippy before his show 
on September 15. Instead of being 
another yellowing microwave, it 
could be a microwave that Interpol 
used to reheat leftovers. 

It’salmost harrowing to think that 
that maybe the members of Interpol 
use microwaves, thatmaybethemem- 
bers of Interpol eat food. The mental 
image of Carlos D eating a hot pocket 
becomes almost too much to bear. 

Indeed, in recent months, under 
the guidance ofits enterprising owner 
Lonnie Fisher, Sonar’s dressingroom 
has seen the presence of some big 
namesin theindiescene. While Sonar 
is gradually gaining more acclaim for 
hosting the best and brightest in mu- 
sic, its growth was an evolutionary 
process, centered on adapting to the 
often unpredictable whims of the 
American dance scene or, according 
to Fisher, “the vibe.” 

For an owner of a concert venue, 
it’s all about the vibe. “The vibe, with- 
out sounding too existential, is the 
collective attitude of the crowd. If 
everyone’s there and having a good 
time, it’s a good vibe. It’s like a collec- 
tive energy,” he explains. “For me, it’s 
not about chasing the money; I’m 
chasing the vibe.” 

Fisher is balding at 36, and his 
height does nottop5’5”, buthemakes 
up forhis stature with an inexplicably 
sonorous and booming voice, most 
likely attained from years of com- 


manding countless raves an thriving 
dance parties. 

Growing up in the city of Balti- 
more, Fisher lived under the care of 
hissingle mother. On weekends, when 
Fisher’s mom went out on dates, he 
would throw parties for his neighbor- 
hood friends. Throughout the nine- 
ties, Fisher felt “the vibe,” hosting 
some of the biggest DJ events on the 
east coast under Ultraworld, one of 
the largest producers of electronic 
musiceventsin thecountry. Heplayed 
the latest in drumandbass, jungleand 
multiple sub-genres of electronica, 
simply because that was what the 
crowd moved to. 


SSS 
For me, it’s not about 


chasing the money, 


I'm chasing the vibe. 


—LONNIE FISHER, 
OWNER OF SONAR 





The past five years have the turn- 
ing point for the electronic dance 
movement. According to Fisher, 
“People began to focus too much on 
the DJ and not about interacting with 
the crowd. By the end of the 90s, the 
entire rave scene pretty much fell 
ap art.” 

From the ashes of the electronic 
music craze, however, came the indie 
dance scene. “Each generation has a 
place where it can find that ‘dance 
party’ vibe,” says Fisher. In the 70s it 
was in the discothéque, in the 90s it 
was at the raves. Now the tides were 
turning towards the shiny new indie 
movement, which cameas retaliation 
against a rave scene that had reached 
bacchanalian proportions. As op- 
posed to the mechanical, seizure-in- 
ducing intensity of the rave culture, 
the indie movement, while still re- 
taining the craze that defines every 
dance movement, had a more lo-fi 
quality. 

_ With this new movement on the 
horizon, Fisher’s Sonar Lounge offi- 


-~ 


cially opened in 2001 in Canton. It 
started asa coffee shop and nightclub. 
Sonar’s popularity, restrained by a 
100-person capacity, forced Fisher to 
move toa bigger location. The freshly 
gutted warehouse space on East 
Saratoga Street was the prime venue 
for his new endeavor. 

The Sonar Lounge became Sonar 
in an attempt to drop the “lounge” 
image. It also hosted Taxlo (short for 
the Taxidermy Lodge), weekly dance 
parties, which encompass everything 
from Britpop and post-punk to hip 
hop and Baltimore Club. 

Earlier this September, Sonarhad 
its grand reopening, featuring three 
dance nightsinarow, a performance 
by Rilo Kiley anda Taxlo super party 
that accomidated over 800 people. 
“It was a signal of the official ending 
of the mindset that we’re an elec- 
tronic music club. Now we’re a live 
music venue,” says Fisher. Through- 
out the months of September and 
October, Sonar will be hosting both 
several up-and-coming bands and 
the biggest veterans including the 
Decemberists, the Bravery, 
Ghostface Killah, Social Distortion, 
Gang of Four and, of course, the 
Pixies. 

Next Friday, the Pixies will becom- 
ing to Baltimore. At approximately 8 
p-m., Sonar will open its doors and 
welcome the masses of indie super- 
fans to its main stage where Frank 
Black, the grandfather of alternative 
music, will spew his songs into the 
microphone. 

The bigger story here is not this 
legendary act but the venue where 
they will be perform. Fisher lights 
up when he talks about future 


_ plans, bands he would love to have 


at his venue — among them Hot 
Hot Heat, Black Rebel Motorcycle 
Club and Spoon. As he reclines iy 
the black leather couch that seatec 
so many famous artists before him, 
Fisher is no longer just the owner 
of a concert venue, but a king sit- 
ting upon his throne, contemplat- 
ing all the bigger things in store 
for the Sonar backstage dressing 
room, te Oe 
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Vagabond stages Coward’s one-acts 


BY PATRICK KENNEDY 
THE JOHNS Hopxins News-Letter 


: Producingabad rendition ofone 
of Noel Coward’s pieces is one of 
the most difficult labors in modern 
theatre. Set mostly in the 1930s and 
rife with meticulous comedy, there 
just isn’t a lot that can go wrong 
with the English playwright’s soci 

: Stls ay ght s soci- 
ety satires. Plays like Hay Feverand 
The Blythe Spirit are simply too 
structured and time-specific to in- 
vite the experimental theatrics that 
regularly disgrace presentations of 
comparable works. Nor has over- 
acting everbeenathreatto Coward’s 
canon. Almostacrosstheboard, the 
more outlandish, the better. 

This is probably why the Vaga- 
bond Players’ latest production, a set 
of three of Coward’s one-act paro- 
dies, struck me as more of a test of 
comic stamina than acting talent. By 
most measures, the first show of the 
new season was satsifying. In part, the 
company wasluckyto find actorswho 
know how to infuse Coward’s char- 
acters with the devilishness they de- 
serve. But part of it might also lie in 
the conventional wisdom of staging | 
Coward’ssmall-scale, intimate pieces 
in small-scale, intimate theatres. 

Each directed by a different di- 
rector, the troupe’s three sketches 
were all set between the same set of 
neutral walls and tall doors, 
minimalist surroundings that only 
shifted the focus to the night’s cari- 
catures. As the night went on, the | 
pieces grew progressively sharper, 
moving from the Cote d’Azure to | 
the apartments of South London. 

The first performance, director 
Sharon Weaver’s Ways and Means, 
wasa tale of Depression-era despera- 
tion among the fallen upper 
classes. Their destitute, angst-ridden 
aristocrats Stella (Beth Weber) and 
Toby Cartwright (Michael Stricker) 
bemoan their fate, clad in silk paja- 

mas and lounging in a resort hotel. 

But when a burglar (Richard Peek) 

makes his way into their apartment, it 

dawnsonthecouplethat maybe, with 
nothing left to lose, pulling off a rob- 
bery or two might be the thing to get 
them back on their feet. It’s sort of 
like Bonnie and Clyde — except 





with chronic neurosis. 





Carrel shines in raunchy b 


BY MELISSA FELDSHER 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeTTER 


There’s just something about 
Steve Carell. Maybe it’s his vaguely 
blank way of staring out at you on 
the promotional posters for The 40 
Year-Old Virgin. Or maybe it’s his 
ability to eat a big red candle as 
Brick Tamland in Anchorman: The 
Legend of Ron Burgundy. But how- 
ever you look at it, Carell is fast 
making a career out of playing lov- 
ably “incomplete” men. 

In The 40 Year-Old Virgin, a 
movie that actually can extend that 
one joke throughout an entire run- 
ning time Carell islead manas Andy 
Stitzer. Directed by Judd Apatow 
and co-written by Carell himself, 
the movie opens in Andy’s apart- 
ment — a shrine to perpetual ado- 
lescence complete with mint-con- 
dition action figure collections large 
enough to make any Hopkins engi- 
neer proud. We go on to learn that 
despite Andy’s slightly arrested de- 
velopment, he is the prototypical 
nice guy: He rides his bike to work 
at a nearby electronics store, hangs 
out with his elderly neighbors and is 





would you guide them? 








Two miles. 
Two thousand miles. 


teach someone? 


Life is 


Would you stop to give 
someone directions? 


If you were walking that way, 


What if it was out of your way? 


Would you travel that far to 


To learn something yoursel? 


Come to an information session to 
learn about the Peace Corps. 


Peace Corps. 


How far will you go? 


800.424.8580 
peacecorps.gov 


From these classy accommoda- 
tions, Vagabond’s production 
shifted to the backstage world of a 
second-class variety show in direc- 
tor Sherry Eden Barber’s “Red 
Peppers.” Aftera bungled stage exit, 
lifetime entertainers George and Lily 
Pepper (Justin Purvis and Dyana 
Neal) find themselves locked in a 
quarrel with each other, not to men- 
tion theirshow’smanagement. Emo- 
tions flair as everyone in the theatre’s 
mangementlends (oryells) their opin- 
ion of the Pepper’s onstage debacle. 

However, Ways and Means and 
Red Peppers were a little too reassur- 
ing, even cute. Since each is, essen- 
tially, a love story, I shouldn’t be sur- 
prised that Weaver and Barber felt 
compelled to inject a few moments of 
uncharacteristictenderness. Though 


The Aristocrats hilariously incisive 


BY ALEX TRAUM 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


The Aristocrats is a documentary 
that analyzes, deconstructs and 
probes its subject in such an original, 
rigorous manner that it stands up to 
the finest scholarship of our age. This 


| film takes its cue neither from some 


PBS special on the Big Bang nor from 
a Discovery Channelnature program. 
Rather, the experts here are one hun- 
dred leading comics and the topic is 
the dirtiest joke ever told. 

Created and directed by Penn 
Jillette and Paul Provenza, The Aris- 
tocrats traces the history, theoryanda 
plethora of versions (I counted ap- 
proximately 70) ofa single filthy joke 
whose punch line is the film’s title. 
The punch line, however, is rendered 
irrelevant, since itisin the setup of the 
joke where the humor lies. This 
buildup is an improvised routine, 
compared by several comics to a jazz 
solo—it’smoreaboutthesingerthan 
the song. Originally a vaudeville act, 
the joke evolved into an insider’s 
weapon. It has stood as an entry in 
comics’ arsenals that would be used 
to show off to fellow comics, all while 
trying to outdo oneanother by lasting 
longer or being more extreme. 


pure and wholesome enough to 
knock Mary Tyler Mooreforaloop. 

But once Andy’s low-brow co- 
workers realize his purity is not in- 
dicative of psychoticmass murdering 
tendencies but of massive sexual in- 
experience — tipped off by his ¢om- 
parison of a woman’s breast to a “bag 
of sand”, they set out to get their pal 
laid. They first drag him toanightclub 
in search of drunk women with 
cravings for French toast and then 
hire a prostitute that may or may not 
actually be a woman. In the mean- 
time, Andy is slowly wooing single 
mom Trish (Catherine Keener) with 
more conventional romantic tactics. 
Heevenconvincesher teenage daugh- 
ter that is he sort of, well, cool. 

One ofthemostmemorable scenes 
is Andy’s chest waxing, which I was 
horrified to learn was not acting at all 
but Carell actually getting his hair 
ripped off. To me, this only adds to 
Carell’s extremely likeable presence 
and his “anything for a joke attitude.” 
During Carell’s tenure at “The Daily 
Show,” he once ate a spoonful of 
Crisco for a sketch just to see Jon 
Stewart’s horrified reaction. 

The 40 Year-Old Virgin does its 


neither moralizes, the first two pieces 
endon such silly notes that they com- 
promise their own satiric force. 

But that is a charge that nobody 
can level at the third, and best, selec- 
tion of the evening, director Charlie 
Mitchell’s“Fumed Oak.” As thelights 
go up, we find a typical lower-middle 
class family, the Gows, sitting down 
to their breakfast. As Mrs. Gow (Su- 
san Scher) bickers with her placid 
mother (Joan Crooks) and whining 
daughter (Rachel Morgan), her hus- 
band Henry (Richard Peek) sits silent 
amida three-way war of wills. Butina 
misanthropic twist that would make 
Moliere well up with jealousy, Henry 
decides that evening to knock back a 
drink or two and pour his concealed 
irritation out to his family. Slapping 
his mother-in-law, yelling at his 





The movie features George 
Carlin, Whoopi Goldberg, Drew 
Cary, Gilbert Gottfried, Bob Saget, 
Phyllis Diller and many others who 
give their own renditions of the joke 
as well as their thoughts about the 
infamous routine. Several of the best 
versions featured include a fabu- 
lously disgusting rendition from 
Bob Saget, another by Kevin Pollak 
done with a perfect Christopher 
Walken impersonation, and one by 
Sarah Silverman who tells it as if it 
weren’ta joke atall. But perhaps the 
version that surpasses the rest is 
Gilbert Gottfried’s. Three weeks af- 
ter Sept. 11 at the Friar Club’s roast 
of Hugh Hefner, Gottfried aban- 
doned his original routine to rantand 
rave through an extremely obscene 
variation of “the aristocrats”, which 
had the audience and fellow comics 
keeling over in fits of laughter. 

The Aristocrats is more than just 
filmed standup comedy. In this 
documentary, the joke is examined 
in its societal context. Chris Rock 
reflects that before the comedy 
world opened its doors to black 
comics, such taboos did not con- 
strain African American entertain- 
ers, as getting bookedin mainstream 
clubs or on television was nota pros- 
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Steve Carrel and Katherine Keener in Virgin’s tale of innocence lost. 


best to be a “frat pack” movie like 
this summer’s Wedding Crashers 
or last summer’s Anchorman: The 
Legend of Ron Burgundy, but it 
turns out more like a slightly per- 
verse romantic comedy. Carell 
manages to pull off the lead role 
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ut sweet Virgin 


_ liners, which college kids can quote 





daughter, and throwing his dinner 


out the door, the role isa masterpiece | 


ABigger Bang 
Virgin Records 
'Sept.6, 2005 


of existential fury. What starts offasa 
complacent dumbness in Henry mu- 
tates into a matter-of-fact nastiness. 
It would also be easy to argue that 
Vagabond’slatest production didnot 
allow its directors’ unique perspec- 
tives to show. Yet works like Ways 
and Means and Fumed Oak were de- 
signed to be acted in a precise way. 
While Coward’s scenarios do not al- 
low interpretive freedom, it is easy to 
feel the delight that any actor experi- 
ences when playing one of his outra- | 
geous characters. A Coward produc- 
tion like Vagabond’s one-act series 
came together not because it offereda 
re-interpretation ofits source, but be- 
cause it projects such revels in the 
playwright’s most hilarious devices. 


pect. Phyllis Diller remembers that in 
her early years comics were forbid- 
den to be lewd or even suggestive. 
While it might be said that sucha vile | 
and obscene joke as the Aristocrats | 
does not warrant such a thorough 
discussion, it lends the movie some | 
irony that balances the filth which 
consumes the majority of the movie. 

To say that The Aristocrats is 
plagued by filth, obscenity and other 
topics that will make you gag in re- 
vulsion is not a criticism. Its un- 
abashed rejection of political cor- 
rectness and embrace of all things 
vulgar and offensive are what make 
The Aristocrats a film that will leave 
you paralyzed in shock and teary- 
eyed with laughter. 


The Aristocrats 





Starring: Gilbert Gottfried, 
Bob Saget, Sarah Silverman 
Director: Paul Provenza 

Run Time: 89 min 

Rating: Unrated 

Showing at: The Charles The- 
atre 
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and hold the picture together by 
being naively charming amid his 
co-workers’ occasional bursts of 
raunchiness. However, his sup- 
porting characters don’thave what 
it takes to provide truly side-split- 
ting improvisation or delivery that 
would pepper the plot. One can 
only wonder what the film would 
have been like had the supporting 
roles filled by other players in 
Carell’s comedy team, like Will 
Ferrel or Luke Wilson. 

While The 40 Year-Old Virgin 
delivers its share of memorable one- 


ad nausea, this movie surprisingly 
lacks good-quality dirty jokes. Fora 
movie about sex, The 40 Year-Old 
Virgin is startlingly more sweet than 
sour. Yet, Carell’s debut as a front 
man is not in vain. Funny, compe- 





tent, thoughtful, Virgin follows an 
innocent nerd through the mire of 
America’s hyper-sexed culture. 


The 40 Year-Old 


atow 
50 minutes 


New Vibrations 


The Rolling Stones 


The Rolling Stones add yet an- 
other footnote to their improbably 
long career as the archetypal classic 
rock band. Yet unlike past attempts 
to create a new Stones sound 
(Bridges to Babylon) or merely to 
repackage formerly glory (40 Licks), 
A Bigger Bang semi-successfully 
comes up with some songs to show- 
case the Stones’ swagger. 

The Rolling Stones have always 
had a deliciously vulgar quality to 
their music, which shows through 


| in some of their more memorable 


new songs. On the shuffling “Rain 
Fall Down,” Mick Jagger, a man 
older than my father, can talk about 
having sex without invoking images 
of Viagra or creepy old men. “The 
Street of Love” is arguably a better 
ballad of heartbreak than many 
previous attempts, with Jagger 
whining and weeping over 
Charlies Watt’s swelling drums 
and Keith Richard’s characteristi- 
cally scratchy guitars. “Back of my 
Hand” even sounds like it fits on 
one of the Stones’ best albums, Exile 
on Main Street. 

The record has its fair share of 
duds. “This Place is Empty,” is la- 
boriously sung by Richards and 
“Sweet Neo Con,” a stab at the Bush 
administration, seems out of place 
for a band that’s never been about 
political messages. In fact, part of 
the fun of the Rolling Stones is their 
ability to stand apart from any sort 





of relevance — they may not have 
drawn upon any musical influences 
since the days of Muddy Waters, 
but they have perfected their jaded, 
sex-soaked sound. 

Perhaps the greatest mystique of 
the Rolling Stones is not how many 
women Mick Jagger has slept with 
or how many times Keith Richards 
had his blood changed in Switzer- 
land. No, it’s how they can continu- 
ally sell out shows and get crowds to 
hand over their hard-earned hun- 
dreds to see a bunch of guys who 
qualify for senior discounts at 
McDonald’s. Granted, they draw 
pretty heavily on the nostalgia fac- 
tor: The number of 70s and 80s 
Stones’ concert t-shirts I saw that 
bore stretch marks at their Giant’s 
Stadium concert this summer was 
substantial. 

Yet if A Bigger Bang sends any 
sort of message, it’s that the Rolling 
Stones still have what it takes to 
make people sit up and listen. Con- 
tinually verging on self-parody, 
Mick, Keith, Charlie and Ron prove 
that behind all the spectacle and 
showmanship, they’re just accom- 
plished musicians that love to play 
the blues. 

— Melissa Feldsher 





Nightmare of You 
Nightmare of You 
East West 

Sept. 13, 2005 


From the ashes of defunct post- 
hardcore bands The Movielife and 
Rival Schools comes a phoenix that 
could set any hipster ablaze. If you 
didn’t already know from the bold 
letters above, I am talking about 
Long Island’s Nightmare of You. 
NOY began by releasing five songs 
online to showcase their new sound 
and leave the public waiting. Over 
two years later, Nightmare of You 
has finally released their debut al- 
bum, and it was well worth the wait. ° 

Brandon Reillynowstandsin front 
of the mic instead of in the shadows, 
and it looks like he has something to 
say, as demonstrated by song titles 
like “In the Bathroomis Where! Want 
You” and “Heaven Runs on Oil.” 
There is something in his voice that 
comes from past decades yet also 
seems fresh and innovative, like a fu- 
sion of Morrissey and Billie Joe 
Armstrong, In record stores, Night- 
mare of You is advertised as The Kill- 
ers meets My Chemical Romance. 
This is a poor comparison, but it 
makes one good point: Scene kids are 
going to start dancing. With dark, 
funky bass-lines and infectious beats, 











nearly every track causes toes to start 
tapping uncontrollably. Among the 
songs that truly reveal the band’s po- 
tential, “Thumbelina,” with its sac- 
charine melodies and light guitars, is 
almost too poppy. However, upon 


looking at the lyrics, one realizes that 


“Thumbelina” is the story of a pro- 
miscuouswoman who getsherselfinto 
a great deal of trouble. 

It’s their balance between sexual 
blatancy and sweetness, and upbeat 
dance-rock and balladry that makes 
Nightmare of You’s debut even more 
amazing than expected. This album 
will be enjoyed over a wide spectrum 
of musical tastes, such as fans of The 
Smiths, The Stills, and Straylight Run 
(Strange how they all begin with S). 
Basically, anyone who could appreci- 
ate alines like, “I’m utterly depraved, 
let’s do it on your terrace,” will fall in 
love with Nightmare of You. 

—Joe Micali 





Clap Your Hands Say 
Yeah 

Clap Your Hands Say 
Yeah 

Self-Release 

Oct. 11,2005 


Clap Your Hands Say Yeah is ac- 
tually pretty good. Their CD is a 
very nice listen — at least, the first 
half is. Just be warned that the first 
track sounds like it was recorded 
with a razor, with digital distortion 
popping throughout. The self-titled 
release starts as a kind of carnival 
sing-along until, on the second 
track, the first real song kicks in 
with a full Williamsburg band. The 
lead singer’s voice is difficult to get 
used to, since there hasn’t been a 
voice this abrasive since Thom 
Yorke. 

There isa lot of energy in the best 
tracks, “Let the Cool Goddess Rust 
Away” and “Over and Over Again 
(Lost and Found),” as the young 
band calls to mind influences rang- 
ing from The Stone Roses to The 
Velvet Underground to U2. How- 
ever, Clap Your Hands Say Yeah 
seems to be hitting on something 
original and engaging even if the 
lyrics are basically all unintelligible. 

The CD does disappoint in its sec- 
ond half, with forgettable songs like 
“Heavy Metal.” It’s alittle frustrating 





when, after enjoying the first half of a 
CD, the second goes straight down- 
hill. Instead of releasing a full album, 
Clap Your Hands Say Yeah couldhave 
just dropped an EP and generated a 
lot of buzz with the good songs they 
had. Their single from this 
record,“The Skin Off My Yellow 
Country Teeth” is among the better 
on the album, but not the best. . 

The musicisn’t the most original 
in the world, but the melodies are 
compelling, which says more for 
them than most bands. As far as the 
indie scene goes, these guys don’t 
seem to be going in any particularly 
groundbreaking direction. What 
they have going for them are select 
tracks where it all comes together 
— the dirty sounding guitars, the 
high screaming desperate vocals and 
the distant dreamscape carnival key- 
boards all combine to create a sort 
ofrocking voyage. Clap Your Hands 
Say Yeah do show promise; let’s wait 
for the next album. 

— Adam Lempel 
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Minus the Bear redefines emo rock Monument trio gives 
classical music power 


BY JUSTIN OREN 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letrer 


Melancholic dance music seems 
to be an oxymoron, but for those 
familiar with the indie sceneand the 
recent surge of mopey fast-tempo 
heroes, it’s mega-hip. Minus the 
Bear can be fairly categorized as a 
leading purveyor of the genre — 
walking the line between boozy dis- 
illusion and high-voltage rhythmic 
energy. 

The Seattle quintet played the 
Ottobar this past Sunday to a de- 
cently sized crowd of the usual post- 
emo hipsters. Overa relatively short 
50-minute set, they propelled 
through stop-starts, explosive so- 
los, tastefully varied rhythmic tex- 
tures and singer Jake Snider’s 
subtle and dynamic vocal perfor- 
mances. 

Snider, formerly of the post- 
rock project Sharks Keep Moving, 
sings in a style that helps define 
what drummer Erin Tate calls 
“The Minus the Bear vibe.” The 
delivery is decidedly low-key — a 
confident, almost undersung pres- 
ence usually just at the verge of 
being enveloped by the support- 
ing instrumentals. 

Snider sounds like a man who is 
no longer impressed with the beau- 
tifully delicate scenes that appear in 
his songs. In a lesser band, his style 
could be abysmally boring, even de- 
pressing, but with the virtuosic in- 

strumental arrangements and per- 
formances ofhis band-mates, Snider 
sounds transcendant, meditative, 
and elegantly disengaged. Snider 
leaves enough room in his songs 
for bursts of top-range vocal wail- 
ing to allow for a true movement 
of energy or emotional emphasis, 
which he used to crowd-engaging 
success. 

While swigging from a bottle of 
Jameson on stage, Snider appeared 
to be almost a romantic hero, nar- 
rating his songs about drunken 
weekends at lakes, awakening in a 
cold sweat in the desert or pleading 
for intimacy in a foreign land. 

He distills experiences into cin- 
ematic intensity congruous with 
emo’s new American romanticism. 
For that reason, Snider is subject to 
all of the criticisms typically associ- 
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Drummer Erin Tate, formerly of Kill Sadie, lends his drumming talents to the up-and-coming Minus the Bear. 


ated with that genre — melodrama, 
convoluted lyrics and upper-middle 
class egocentrism. 

This isn’t to say that Minus the 
Bear is just another emo band. The 
innovative chops of the other 
members are instrumental to the 
“Minus the Bear vibe.” Drummer 
Erin Tate and bassist Cory 
Murchy, both formerly of the 
hardcore band Kill Sadie, sync ef- 
fortlessly in a cerebral and explo- 
sive rhythm section. 

Thanks to their work, people can, 
and did, dance to Minus the Bear. 
Given the mathematical and angu- 
lar nature of the rhythms, this dance 
turned out to be mostly jumping 
and flailing, but it was dancing none- 
theless. 

David Knudson, a metal-core 
guitarist, contributes a string sound 
that is virtually unrivaled in the 
world of emo-tinged indie pop- 
rock. Using finger tapping and ex- 
tremely technical and unconven- 
tional riffs, he furthers the 
math-rock motifs of the band and 
adds the expansiveness of metal 
sound to the mix. 

Asa guitarist, Knudson isa plea- 
sure to watch live, fluidly and effort- 


ams Head Live! 


lessly executing challenging parts 
with two hands on the fretboard, 
almost like a harpist. 

Electronics and synthesizers 
were handled by Matt Bayles, who 
had worked with Snider as engi- 
neer and mixer for Sharks Keep 
Moving. The band integrates 
samples and loops to expand mu- 
sical ideas and made smooth use 
of them on stage. With restrained 
use of keyboard and the electronic 
effects, the band manages an ab- 
solutely huge sound: elegant 
microsymphonies that challenge 
without being academic or cloy- 
ingly progressive. 

Not surprisingly, the technical 
mastery of the band’s instrumen- 
talists never parlays into egoism. 
Solos are kept to a minimum in 
favor of a symbiotic fusion of the 
elements, which creates quite an 
appealing tapestry. Minus the 
Bear, a band that can be called a 
super-group in some circles, is su- 
per because they’re so group-ori- 
ented. 

That they straddle sensibilities 
and genres has earned them praise 
as well as censure; actually, it's the 
reason for their almost limitless po- 


tential. The band members hail from 
well-respected independent acts, 
display uncanny musical ability and 
know and understand the indepen- 
dent culture. On the other hand, 
Snider’s songwriting and vocal abil- 
ity coupled with the band’s raw en- 
ergy output makes fora very catchy, 
upbeat product. 

Publications like Pitchfork have 
panned their past releases for not 
being enough ofany particular thing 
or creating a sound that is com- 
pletely new and distinctive. But 
given the explosion of indie rock 
into the mainstream media in the 
past few years, 


Minus the Bear couldsurely tap | 


into the booming emo market and 
create quite a fan base for itself. In 
fact, according to Tate, the band 


has been spoken to by every major | 


label at some time in the past and 
has sold out numerous shows on 
this current tour. 

Luckily for the purists, the band 
is happy with its label, Suicide 
Squeeze Records, a Seattle indie 
operated by a handful of people 
and artists. But don’t be surprised 
if you see them on TV in the next 
few years. 


| son-opening performan 


BY SASHA KOZLOV 
THE JOHNS HOPKINS News-LETTER 


I left An die Musik’s wonder- 
fully cozy atmosphere last Thurs- 
day evening after its 2005-6 sea- 
ce by their 
artists in residence — the Monu- 


| ment Trio — feeling ecstatic. Their 








performance of three incredible 


| works — Joseph Haydn’s C-ma- 


jor trio, Antonin Dvorak’s e-mi- 
nor “Dumky” trio, and Felix 
Mendelssohn’s d-minor trio — 
left me in a euphoric state. 
Violinist Igor Yuzefovich, an 
alumnus of our own Peabody 
Conservatory and newly-ap- 
pointed assistant consertmaster of 
the Baltimore Symphony Orches- 
tra, marched out on stage. He was 
closely followed by his fellow 
Peabody alum and assistant 
consertmaster 
of the BSO’s 
cellos, Dariusz 
Skoraczewski. 


Fr RR RS 


The young prize- 


sion and dance in Dvorak’s 
“Dumky” or the singing pleas in the 
Mendelssohn trio, 

Simple and gorgeous lines were 
shaped, telling stories — though dif- 
ferent to each member of the audi- 
ence — of delight through the first 
movement, peaceful song in the sec- 
ond movement, and brilliant adven- 
ture in the concluding movement. 

The sound was clear and expres- 
sive, skillfully stylized and appro- 
priate to the Classical period during 
which the work was originally per- 
formed. 

Next, Dvorak’s “Dumky” trio 
grabbed the audience by the throat 
with the cello’s firstimploring notes 
and didn’t let go through all five 
Slavic dances. Not only was 
Monument’s ability to capture the 
listener with its strength of charac- 
ter entirely breathtaking, but also 
the equally im- 
portant preci- 
sion with which 
they were able 
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the first note of as they did 


the Haydn trio, Yuzefovich, 
Skoraczewski and Sheppard be- 
came a unit, no longer individuals 
playing together but rather one in- 
tricately voiced stream of music, 
taking the audience through lands 
of wonder, worry, pleasure and 
pain. The young, prize-winning 
performers demonstrated mature 
musicianship with every meaning- 
ful sound blended together. 

The Haydn was, as professor 
Brian Ganz would say, “delicious.” 
Every note proclaimed character 
and personality. This quality car- 
ried on through the entire concert 
— whether through immense pas- ~ 
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through the first half, the trio clicked 
tightly together while allowing ev- 
ery note to carry its own meaning 
and every instrument its own pow- 
erful voice and personality. 

There were moments of mystery 
that held the audience ransom, beg- 
ging for resolution. When the trio 
decided to grant the audience relief, 
it felt as though we were submerg- 
ing into warm baths of safety and 
comfort, free from the stresses of 
the world. 

With the last bold chordal 
stretch of the final trio, the audi- 


ence was left speechless, capable 


only of clapping our hearts out. 


Located in 


Power Plant Live! 
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ARIES: (MaRCH 21-Aprit 19) 

With or without covered grades, 
you've probably discovered that 
Hopkins classes canbe alittle rough. 
Say hello to D-Level. 

Taurus: (Apri 20-May 20) 
Colderrefrigeratorsmean colderbeer. 
Colder beer means better taste. Thus, 
frat boy, perhapsit’s time to upgrade 
your cooler to a fridge. 

GEMINI: (May 21-June 20) 

Weather is such a fickle thing. One 
day it’s cold, the next day it’s hot as 
balls. This week, dress in layers to 
overcome the craziness. 

Cancer: (JUNE 21-JuLy 22) 

Coming froma state that isn’t Mary- 
land or New Jersey, you’ve got a 
whole different perspective on this 
place. Put that to use and transfer. 
Leo: (JuLy 23-Aucust 22) 
Hopefully you'll get over that bad 
habit of screaming obscenities at 
your roommate in your sleep this 
week. But don’t count on it. 
Virco: (AuGusT 23-SEPTEMBER 22) 
Guys and Dolls may be your favor- 
ite musical, but that doesn’t mean 
anyone wants to hear you sing 
showtunes in the john. 





Lipra: (SEPTEMBER 23 - OCTOBER 22) 
Will you ever get a new roommate? One 
that doesn’t scream obscenities at you in 
his sleep? Chances are, a new one will be 
just as bad as the first. 

Scorpio: (Ocroser 23 - NOVEMBER 21) 
Stop all this rubber bracelet nonsense. It’s 
nice that it’s all for a cause, but the whole 
movement lost it’s meaning ten months 
ago when they became available at 7-11. 
SAGITTARIUS: (NOVEMBER 22 - Dec. 21) 
Wearing layer after layer is what your 
Gemini friends are going to suggest to 
you this week, but the truth is, we made 
that stuff up for laughs. 


Capricorn: (Dec. 23 - JANUARY 19) 
Those sunglasses you bought at the mall 
may have looked good when you were 
checking yourself out in the CVS mirror, 
but the truth is, they’re ugly as hell. 
Aquarius: (JANUARY 20 - FeBRuaRY 18) 
Disgusting habits are not just inappro- 
priate in the classroom, they’re inappro- 
priate when you're on a date as well. Get 
those burps out beforehand. 

Pisces: (FEBRUARY 19 - MarcH 20) 
Mandalsarethose disgusting sandals that 
a lot of guys around campus wear and 
thinklook good. Sometimestheyareworn 
with socks. Student fashion sucks. 
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CARTOONS, EIC. 


by Ann Renee Angiulo 


LAST WEEK’S ANSWER: DISGRUNTLED 
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I hate 
David Lynch. 




















\_ such a jerk. 














the front gate. 


No problem, but 
that door man is 


\we can't get rid of 


’ 


he's like the Baron's 
inbred cousin, so 
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here he comes now. 
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This Thursday, Sept. 29, 2005 
the Ottobar is giving early house 
fans a special treat by bringing in 
Peter Hook of influential post- 
punk group Joy Division, and the 
even more succesful early elec- 
tronic rock group New Order, 
Hook, who still plays bass for New 
Order, will be there not to strut 
with his bass per usual, will in- 
stead serve as — a DJ. 

Hook is being brought to the 
Ottobar by Filter Magazine and 
Virgin Atlantic as part of his “240 
Hour Party People DJ Tour.” 
Along with him will be DJ Matt 
Walker and new rock act 
Modernage. Walker looks to play 
“underground” dance music, 
which could mean anything from 
acid house to disco punk, or pos- 
sibly both. Unlike the headliners, 
| Modernage is in fact a live rock 
band. This isa special treat for the 
young band, as Hook’s two groups 
are deified and emulated by many 
of the electronic rock acts of the 
past 20 years, Modernage in- 
cluded. 

Recently New Order released 
Waiting for the Siren’s Call, which 


New Orderbassist DJs the Ottobar 


was a moderate success, especially 
by the standards of a New Order LP 
release. That’s not to say the album 
wasn’t widely purchased; instead, it 
points to the incredible success that 
the meimbers of New Order have 
achieved over their long careers. 
They started in the late 70s as Joy 
Division, a band that essentially de- 
fined the recently revived “post- 
punk” genre and released a number 
of fantastic records until the suicide 
of lead singer Ian Curtis in 1980. 
Shortly thereafter, the remaining 
three members emerged as New 
Order and set about changing the 
musical landscape by melding the 
disco beats ofhouse music with ear- 
nest song writing and pop melo- 
dies. Their song “Blue Monday” is 
still one of the highest selling 12 
inch singles of all time. 

While this show features only 
Hook and not the rest of New Or- 
der, it still promises to be quite an 
outing. One would expect no less 
from aman whose melodic basslines 
defined not one but two eras of 
popular music. 


— Priya Randeria 
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Religious Services 
THURSDAY, SEPT. 29 


12 p.m. Lutheran Discussion 
Group will meet in Levering. For 
more information call Rev. Don 
Burggraf at (410) 235-2356. 


5 p.m. A Divine Liturgy and Din- 
ner for Eastern Orthodox students 
will be held at the Interfaith Cen- 
ter. 


7:30 p.m. Baptist Bible study will 
take place at the University Baptist 
Church. 


9 p.m. Unitarian Universalist 
Services with Dr. Larry Egbert will 
take place in the Interfaith Center 
Library. 


FRIDAY, SEPT. 30 


1:15 p.m. Jumah prayers will be 
held at the Interfaith Center. Visit 
http://www.jhu.edu/~jhumso for 
more information. 


8 p.m. Seventh Day Adventist ser- 
vices with Fredrick Russell will be 
held at the Interfaith Center. 


SATURDAY, OCT. 1 


Time TBA, Shabbat Dinner at the 
Interfaith center; for more infor- 
mation and updated times visit 
http://www.jhu.edu/~jsa. 


SUNDAY, OCT. 2 


11 a.m. Catholic Mass will be held 
at the Interfaith Center. Visit http:/ 
/www.catholic.jhu.edu for more in- 
formation. ; 

11 a.m. Aarthi will be held at the 
Interfaith Center, lower level. For 
more information, e-mail 
HSC@jhu.edu. 


2 p.m. Stepping Stones Ministry 
will hold services in Shaffer 3, fol- 
lowed by a fellowship meeting at 
3:30 p.m. 


7:30 p.m. Baptist services and con- 
pie worship will take place 


Peter Hook rocks the shack at the Ottob 
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erase sit Biri tain. Rap aeinsy 
at the University Baptist Church. 


WEDNESDAY, OCT. 5 


7 p.m. Buddhist meditation will be 
practiced at the Interfaith Center. 


8 p.m. The Graduate Christian Fel- 
lowship will have its weekly meet- 
ing in the Marylander Apartments 
in the London Room. For more in- 
formation about the meeting, e-mail 
Bmac@jhu.edu. 





Performing Arts 





SATURDAY, OCT. 1 


8 p.m. The Peabody Symphony 
Orchestra will perform at the 
Peabody Institute in Friedberg Hall. 
Tickets are between $8 and $18. 


SUNDAY, OCT. 2 


7:30 p.m. The Shriver Hall Con- 
cert Series Presents...will take place 
in Shriver Hall Auditorium. This 
event is $33 general admission, $17 
student and $8 student rush tickets. 
For more information call (410) 
516-7164. 





Miscellaneous Events 





THURSDAY, SEPT, 29 


6 p.m. Novice Rowing Class will take 
place at the Baltimore Rowing Club. 


FRIDAY, SEPT. 30 


3 p.m - 1 a.m. The Fall Festival will 
take place all over Homewood Cain- 
pus. This event is free; for more in- 
formation call (410) 516 - 8209. 


4:30 p.m. The JHSPH Happy Hour 
will take place in the Bloomberg 
building in East Baltimore in the 
first floor student lounge. This free 
event is sponsored by The Insoluble 
Fraction and the Biochemistry and 
Molecular Biology Social Group. 


5 p.m. The National Aquarium in 
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The Historic Homewood House is opening for tours this Saturday, be sure to stop by during Fall Festival. 


History on display at the Homewood House 


There is a special “Historic 
House Tour” at the Homewood 
House on Oct. 1 at 1 and3 p.m. This 
tour, free with museum admission, 
will be in conjunction with the ex- 
hibitions Portico, Passage, to Privy. 
HABS Records Homewood and 
Homewood: Icon of the Colonial 
Revival. 

These specialized tours of 
Homewood House take visitors on 
a journey into the places and archi- 
tectural details that are usually not 
open to the public. These guided 
tours will allow visitors to examine 
much of the intricate architectural 
features for which the house and its 
restoration are nationally known. 
“From the carved moldings and 
elaborate plaster work to the origi- 
nal second floor ‘skylight’ and the 
Madeira garret tucked into the pedi- 
ment of the portico,” the website 
describes the beauty of the house to 
be displayed on the tour. 

Other highlights include the ex- 
ploration of early 19th century stor- 
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age solutions and an opportunity 
to look into trap doors that un- 
cover the structure’s innovative 
roofline created for water collec- 
tion. This behind-the-scenes tour 
even allows visitors a rare visit to 
Homewood’s original privy and the 
chance to check out the 200 years of 
history recorded on its walls. 

The Homewood House Mu- 
seum is located on the campus of 
The Johns Hopkins University and 
is one of the finest surviving ex- 
amples of Federal Period architec- 
ture. The design imitates a country 
house, or villa, style and reflects the 
lifestyle of a young, cosmopolitan 
couple from the early 19th-century 
in Baltimore. It was originally a five- 
part house built beginning in 1801 
on a 130-acre farm two miles from 
the center of the city. 

Charles Carroll of Carrollton 
(1737-1832), one of four Maryland 
signers of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, gave the house to his only 
son and daughter-in-law as a wed- 
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SEPT. 29 To Oct.6 


Baltimore offersa discounted admis- 
sion of $5 every Friday after 5 p.m. 
The discounted admission is a great 
deal, so don’t pass it up! Even if you 
have been to the aquarium before, 
head down to check out the new dol- 
phin show. For more information, 
including hours of operation, group 
discounts and directions, call (410) 
567-3845. 


8 p.m. The Maryland Space Grant 
Observatory, located in Bloomberg, 
offers you a free chance to look at the 
solar system with its telescopes, 
weather permitting. Call (410) 516- 
6525 for weather updates and observ- 
ing conditions before you hike up to 
Bloomberg. 


10 p.m. Coffee Grounds takes place 
every Friday night in the Mattin Cen- 
ter Silk Road Cafe. Come out for the 
free Krispy Kreme doughnutsand cof- 
fee, and stay for the fun evening activ- 


ity. 
SATURDAY, OCT. 1 


10 a.m. - 1 a.m. The Fall Festival 
will take place all over Homewood 
Campus. This eventis free, for more 
information call (410) 516-8209. 


1 p.m. Special Tours: Homewood 
House Upstairs and Downstairs 
will take place at the Homewood 
House Museum. See this weeks fea- 
tured event column for more infor- 
mation. 


SUNDAY, OCT. 2 


1 a.m. -3a.m. The Fall Festival will 
take place all over Homewood Cam- 
pus. This event is free, for more in- 
formation call (410) 516-8209. 


TUESDAY, OCT. 4 


12:15 p.m. Student General Assem- 
bly Meeting will take place in the 
Bloomberg building in East Balti- 
more, inroom E 9519. This event is 
free andis sponsored by the Student 
Assembly. For more information e- 
mail assembly@jhsph.edu. 


6 p.m. Novice Rowing Class will 
take place at the Baltimore Rowing 
Club. 


WEDNESDAY, OCT. 5 


10 a.m. The Baltimore Heritage 
Walk will take place at the Balti- 
more Visitors Center. 





Lectures and Work- 
shops 


THURSDAY, SEPT. 29 


ding gift in 1800. In 1973, an en- 
dowment was created to restore the 
historic house as a museum. After 
years of research and archaeologi- 
cal investigations, the restoration 
was completed and opened to the 
public as a fine example of early 
American neo-classical architecture 
in 1987. Today, the Homewood 
House islisted on the National Regis- 
ter of Historic Places and is consid- 
ered a National Historic Landmark. 

This special event requires ad- 
vanced registration due to limited 
space. Please call (410) 516-5589 for 
reservations. The museum is open 
Tuesday through Friday from 11 
a.m. to 4 p.m. and Saturday and 
Sunday from noon to 4 p.m. Check 
out their website at http:// 
www.jhu.edu/~hwdhouse/ 
homewood.html for more informa- 
tion about special exhibitions, sea- 
sonal tours, symposia, workshops 
and programs. 


— Anusha Gopalratnam 
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8 a.m. Systems Biology and Predic- 


tive Medicineis the title ofalecture to 
be given by Leroy Hood. This free 
event will take place in Hurd Hall on 
the East Baltimore campus and is 
sponsored by the Brady Urological 
Institute. 


8:30 a.m. Cumultaive Effects of 
Mexican Migration on Infant and 
Child Health is the title ofa lecture to 
begiven by Katharine Donato, Ph.D. 
and professor. of sociology at Rice 
University. This free event will take 
place in the Bloomberg building at 
615 N. Wolfe St. and is sponsored by 
the Migration and Disease Working 
group. For more information email 
mcgough@jhmi.edu. 


1la.m. NewTechnologies from Self- 
Modifying Proteins is the title oflec- 
ture to be given by David Wood of 
Princeton University. This free event 
will take place in Maryland Hall, 
room 110 and is sponsored by 
Chemical and Biomolecular Engi- 
neering. 


12 p.m. The Role of Nonprofits in 
International Development is the 
titleofalectureto be given by Kathryn 
Wolford of Luthern World Relief. 
This free event will take place in the 
Wyman Park building, room 526 and 
is sponsored by the Institute for Policy 
Studies. 


3 p.m. Digital Microfluidics for 
Biosensors, Bioassays, and Bio- 
medicine is the title of a lecture to 
be given by Prof. Abraham P. Lee, 
Associate Chair of the Department 
of Biomedical Engineering at UC 
Irvine. This free event will take place 
in Hodson Hall, room 210 and is 
sponsored by Mechanical Engineer- 
ing at JHU. 


3:30 p.m. Magnetars and Their En- 
vironments is the title of a lecture to 
begivenby Bryan Gaensler of Harvard 
University. This free event will take 
place in Bloomberg Center in the 
Shafler Room. Itissponsoredby Phys- 
ics and Astronomy. 


FRIDAY, SEPT. 30 


3:30 a.m. Unified Multifractal De- 
scription of Eulerian and 
Lagrangian Velocity Statistics is 
the title of a seminar to be held by 


_ Laurent Chevillard of Mechanical 


Engineering at Johns Hopkins. This 
free event will take place in Latrobe, 
room 107 and is sponsored by Me- 
chanical Engineering. 
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The Pixies play 
Sonar this Friday 


The Pixies are coming to Bal- 
timore to kick ass and take 
names this Friday, Sept. 30 at 
the Sonar Lounge downtown. 
It’s the ideal venue to get pretty 
darn intimate with the 
Fleetwood Mac of the indie 
scene. Doors open at8 p.m., and 
while tickets are sold out, there’s 
still one way to get close enough 
to bassist Kim Deal to smell the 
alcohol on her breath: eBay. The 
ticket prices may be somewhere 
in the stratosphere but if noth- 
ing else, that is a testement to 
the quality of the band in ques- 
tion. 

The Pixies are a subversive, 
tension-filled group that com- 
bines elements of surf rock with 
classic punk with dark lyrics about 
sex, mutilation, space and the 
University of Massachussets. 

They are the band that laid the 
groundwork for every 90 band 
heard on My So Called Life. Not 
only that did they help define 
modern indie, they could also 
drink the Gin Blossoms under the 
table in less time than it takes to 
play a complete set. They are vis- 
ceral and aggressive, yet catchy 
and detached at the same time. 
Put plainly, they are everything 

that is right about rock and roll. 

Still not ready to hand over 
$60 to your local internet 
scalper? Ask yourself this: Do 
you really see them touring 
again after this, given their pen- 
chant for messy breakups and 
decade hiatuses? Do you really 
think there will be another tour, 
and do you actually believe 
they'll stop in Baltimore for a 
small show rather than heading 
straight through to D.C. to sell 
out a larger crowd? This could 
be your last chance to see one of 
the greatest acts of all time, so 
don’t wait — log on and spend 
that tuition money! 





— Vanessa Simmons 


8a.m. The Nuts and Bolts of Com- 
munity-Based Participatory Re- 
search 2005 is the title of a seminar 
to be held by the faculty of JHU 
Schools of Medicine, Public Health 
and Nursing. This free event re- 
quires registration and will take 
place at the School of Nursing in 
room 910. For more information 
email Ibone@jhsph.edu. 


9:30 a.m. The APL Colloquium is 
to be given by VADM Richard H. 
Carmona, M.D., M.P.H., U.S. Sur- 
geon General. This free event will 
take place in the Parsons Audito- 
rium and is sponsored by the JHU/ 
APL. For more information call 
Laura Mercer at (443) 778 - 5625. 


3 p.m. Image Alignment and Inte- 
gration Algorithm for Instanta- 
neous Pressure Measurements 
Using Four Exposure PIV is the 
title of a lecture to be given by 
Xiaofeng Liu of Mechanical Engi- 
neering at Johns Hopkins. This free 
event will take place in Latroberoom 
107 and is sponsored by Mechani- 
cal Engineering. 


6p.m. Imaginary Landscapes: Dis- 
courses on Space and the Places of 
the Imaginary is the title of a lec- 
ture to be given by Professor. 
Kathryn Morgan of UCLA. This free 
event will take place in Gilman, 
room 329 and is sponsored by the 
Department of Classics. For more 
information call Ginnie Miller at 
(410) 516 - 7556. 


SATURDAY, OCT, 1 


9:30 a.m. Imaginary Landscapes: 
Discourses on Spaceand the Places 
of the Imaginary is the title of a 
lecture to be given by Prof. Kathryn 
Morgan of UCLA. This free event 
will take place in Gilman, room 329 
and is sponsored by the Department 
of Classics. For more information 
call Ginnie Miller at (410) 516-7556. 


MONDAY, OCT. 3 


9 a.m. Thesis Defense Seminar: 
PCB Exposure and 
Neurobehavioral Function in 
Older Adults will be given by 
Joanna Gaitens, Ph.D. Candidate in 
the Department of Environmental 
Health Sciences. This free event will 
be held in the Bloomberg building at 
615 N, Wolfe St., room E9519, For 
moreinformation call (410) 955-2212. 


SEPTEMBER 29, 2005 
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CONCERT AND MOVIE LISTINGS 


THURSDAY, SEPT. 29 


8 p.m. Jah Works and Cant Hang will play the 
Recher Theatre in Towson. For more informa- 
hon visit http://www.rechertheatre.com. 


8 p-m. Last Emperor and guests will play the 
Sonar Lounge. Formore information Visit http:/ 
/www.sonarlounge.com. 


8p.m. DJ Peter Hook, Modernage, and guests 
will play the Ottobar. For more information 
visit http://www. theottobar.com. 


FRIDAY, SEPT. 30 


8 p.m. The Pixies and Lake Trout will visit 
the Sonar Lounge on his speaking tour. The 
Taxlo dance party will follow and is seperate 
from the show. For more information visit 
http://www.sonarlounge.com. 


9 p.m. The Baltimore Tattoo Museum’s 
Back to School Party will take place at the 
Ottobar. For more information visit http:// 
www.theottobar.com. 


SATURDAY, OCT. I 


8 p.m. The Decemberists will play the Sonar 
Lounge. For more information visit http:// 
www.sonarlounge.com. 


8 p.m. Horrorpops, Roger Miret & the Di- 
sasters, and Left Alone will play the Ottobar. 


‘more 


9:30 p.m. Electric Six, Outrageous Cherry 
and Her Daily Obsession will play at the Black 
Catin Washington D.C. For more information 
visit http://www.blackcatdc.com. 


SUNDAY, OCT. 2 


7 p.m. Helmet will play the Recher Theatre in 
Towson. For more information visit http:// 
www. rechertheatre.com. 


8:30 p.m. New Model Army and Elkland will 
play the Black Cat in Washington D.C. For more 
information visit http://www.blackcatdc.com. 


9-p.m. Brazilian Girls will play the Sonar 
Lounge. For more information visit http:// 
www.sonarlounge.com. 


9 p.m. Anomoanon, Mazarin, and Inouk 
will play the Ottobar. For more information 
visit http://www.theottobar.com. 


MONDAY, OCT.3 


7 p.m. Open Mic Night will take place at the 
Funk Box. For more information visit http:// 
www.thefunkbox.com. 


8 p.m. Still Remains, Underminded, Curl Up 
and Die, and Aiden will play the Ottobar. For 
information visit http:// 
www.theottobar.com. 


8:30 p.m. The Raveonettes and Radio 4 will 
play the Black Cat in Washington, D.C. For 


TUESDAY, OCT. 4 


9 p.m. Nada Surf, Say Hi To Your Mom and 
Army of Me will play the Black Cat in Wash- 
ington, D.C. For more information visit http:/ 
/www.blackcatdc.com. 


WEDNESDAY, OCT. 5 


9 p.m. Why?, Hockey Island, The 
Puckerups and Trio Ricochet will play the 
Ottobar. For more information visit http:// 
www.theottobar.com. 


8 p.m. Gang of Four will play the Sonar 
Lounge. For more information visit http:// 
www.sonarlounge.com. 


8:30 p.m. Calla and the Celebration will 
play the Black Cat in Washington, D.C. For 
more information visit  http:// 
www.blackcatdc.com. 


THURSDAY, OCT. 6 


9 p.m. The Return of MC Chris will take 
place at the Ottobar. For more information 
visit http://www. theottobar.com. 


8 p.m. Jurassic 5 will play the Sonar Lounge. 
For more information visit http:// 
www.sonarlounge.com. 


8:30 p.m. Mae, Circa Survive and the Work- 
ing Title will play at the Black Cat in Wash- 


For more information 
www.theottobar.com. 
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SHOWTIMES FOR THE CHARLES THEATRE FOR FRIDAY, SATURDAY 


AND SUNDAY 
Revivals The Aristocrats 
Saturdays at 12 p.m. Rated (NR) — 1 hr. 32 min. 
Mondays at 7 p.m. 7:30 p.m., 9:30 p.m. 
Thursdays at 9 p.m. 


Bride of Frankenstein 
Saturday, Oct. 1 
Monday, Oct. 3 
Thursday, Oct 6 


Junebug 

Rated (R) — 1 hr. 47 min. 

2:15 p.m., 4:30 p.m., 9:30 p.m 
(Changes daily, Thurs. times listed) 


Saraband 
Rated (R) — 2 hrs. 
2 p.m., 4:30 p.m., 7 p.m., 9:30 p.m. 


The Perfect Crime 

Rated (NR) — 1 hr. 45 min. 
2:30 p.m., 4:45 p.m. 7:30 p.m., 9:45 
p.m. 


November 
Rated (R) — 1 hr. 29 min. 
2:30 p.m., 4:45 p.m. 


Broken Flowers 
Rated (R) — 1 hr. 45 min. 
2 p.m., 4:15 p.m., 7 p.m., 9:15 





p.m. 
(No 9:15 p.m. show Thursday) 


SHOWTIMES FOR THE AMC TOWSON COMMONS 8 FOR FRIDAY, 
SATURDAY AND SUNDAY 


The 40 Yr. Old Virgin 
Rated (R) — 1 hr. 56 min. 
5 p.m., 7:40 p.m., 10:05 p.m. 


Cry Wolf 
Rated (PG-13) — 1 hr. 30 min. 
5:15 p.m., 9:50 p.m. 


The Exorcism of Emily Rose 
Rated (PG-13) — 1 hr. 54 min. 
4:45 p.m., 7:20 p.m., 9:45 p.m. 


Flightplan 
Rated (PG-13) — 1 hr. 33 min. 
5:10 p.m., 7:45 p.m., 9:55 p.m. 


Just Like Heaven 
Rated (PG-13) — 1 hr. 41 min 
4:40 p.m., 7:15 p.m., 9:35 p.m. 


Lord of War 
Rated (R) — 2 hrs. 2 min. 
4:25 p.m., 7 p.m., 9:40 p.m. 


Roll Bounce 
Rated (PG-13) — 1 hr, 52 min. 
4:50 p.m., 7:30 p.m., 10 p.m. 


Tim Burton’s Corpse Bride 
Rated (PG) — 1 hr. 14 min. 
4:30 p.m., 7:10 p.m., 9:30 p.m. 





10 a.m. Thesis Defense Seminar: 
Field and Laboratory Investiga- 
tion of Biological Aerosols will be 
given by Ana M. Rule, Ph.D. Candi- 
date in the Department of Environ- 
mental Health Sciences. This free 
event will be held in the Bloomberg 
building at 615 N. Wolfe St., room 
E9519. For more information call 
(410) 955-2212. 


12:30 p.m. The Nick Fitzkee De- 
fense Seminar Pt. 1 will be given in 
Merganthaler Hall, room 111. This 
is a free event. 


2:30:p.m. The Nick Fitzkee Defense 
Seminar Pt. 2 will be given in 
Merganthaler Hall, room 111. This 
is.a free event. 


4 p.m. Dimensional Reduction of 
Spatial and Temporal Patterns 
of Muscle Activity for Posturlal 
Control is the title of a lecture to 
be given by Lena Teng of Emory 
University and the Georgia Insti- 
tute of Technology. This is a free 
event and will take place in 
Krieger, room 338. This event is 
sponsored by Krieger Mind/Brain 
institute. 


TUESDAY, OCT. 4 


3 p.m. Biological Electricity Gen- 
eration and Hydrogen Production 
Using Renewable Substrates and 
Wastewaters is the title of a lecture 
to be given by Bruce Logan of Penn- 
sylvania State University. This free 
event will take place in Ames, room 












234 and is sponsored by Geography 
and Environmental Engineering. 


4 p.m. Chemo-Mechanical Inter- 
actions Between Adsorbed Mol- 
ecules and Thin Elastic Films is the 
title of a lecture to be given by Mat- 
thew Begley of the Univeristy of Vir- 
ginia. This free event will take place 
in Maryland, room 110 andisspon- 
sored by Civil Engineering. 


4:30 p.m. “The Ample and Effec- 
tive Cones of Kontsevich Moduli 
Spaces” is the title ofa lecture to be 
given by Professor Izzet Coskun of 
MIT. This free event will take place 
in Krieger 302 and is sponsored by 
Algebraic and Complex Geometry. 


4:30 p.m. Progress in Speaker Ad- 
aptation and Acoustic Modeling 
for LVCSR is the title of a lecture to 
be given by George Saon of IBM. 
This free event will take place. in 
Shaffer room 3 and is sponsored by 
JHU Center for Language and 
Speech Processing. 


8 p.m. MARS: Opposition Attrac- 
tion will be given by Jim Manning 
of STScI. This free event will take 
place in the Space Telescope Sci- 
ence Institute, auditorium. 


WEDNESDAY, OCT. 5 


8:15 a.m. Clinical Trials and Pub- 
lic Health is the title of a lecture to 
be given by Alfred Sommer, M.D., 
M.H.S. and professor in the Depart- 
ments of Epidemology, International 


Healthand Ophthalmology. This free 
event will take place in the 
Bloomberg building at 615 N. Wolfe 
Street in room W2030. The JHMI 
Center for Clincial Trials is spon- 
soring. 


8:30 p.m. RCTP: Fundamentals for 
the Research Coordinator is the 
title ofa workshop to be given at the 
JHU School of Nursing at 525 N. 
Wolfe Street. The cost of this work- 
shop is $1,500. This event is spon- 
sored by Johns Hopkins University 
School of Nursing. 


4p.m. Identification of Novel Can- 
cer Biomarkers by Proteomic 
Analysis of Nuclear Structure is 
the title of a lecture to be given by 
Robert Getzenberg, SoM, this free 
event will take place is the WBSB 
building, West Lecture Hall and is 
sponsored by Pharmacology and 
Molecular Sciences. 


4:15 p.m. “Develo of Sitagliptin 
(MK-0431): A Selective Dipeptidyl 
Peptidase IV Inhibitor for the 
Treatment of Type 2 Diabetes” is 
the title of a lecture to be given by 
Dr. Ranabir Sinha Roy, Ph.D. of 
Merck Pharmaceuticals. This free 


event will take place in Remsen 


room 233 and is sponsored by th 
Department of Chemistry. 


5 p.m. Adventures in Photobiol- 
ogy: Melanopsin Lights the Wayis 
the title of a lecture to be given by 
Samer Hattar, Ph.D. and assistant 
professor of Biology at Johns 
Hopkins University. This free event 
will take place in Mudd Hall, in the 


auditorium and is sponsored by the 
Department of Biology. 


8 p.m. Building Grassroots Cam- 
paigns is the title of a seminar to be 
given by Kate Michelman, former 
president of Naral Pro-Choice 
America. This free event will take 
place in the Shriver Hall auditorium 
and is sponsored by MSE Sympo- 
sium. For more information call 
(410) 516-7683. 


THURSDAY, OCT. 6 


12 p.m. Enzyme Chemistry and 
Proteomics: Together Again for 
the First Time is the title ofalecture 
to be given by John Kozarich, 
Chariman/President of ActivX Bio- 
sciences Inc. This free event will take 
place in the WBSB, room 303 and is 
sponsored by Pharmacology and 
Molecular Sciences. 


12 p.m. MMI/ID Seminar: Mili- 
tary Medicine and Building the 
Panama Canal is the title of a lec- 
ture to be given by Val G. hemming, 
M.D. and Dean Emeritus of Pediat- 
rics at the F. Edward Herbert School 
of Medicine. This free event will take 
place in the Bloomberg building at 
615 N. Wolfe Street. The Division of 
Infectious Diseases is sponsoring, 
for more information call (410) 955- 
3459. 

12:30 p.m. Strategies of Resisting 
American Hegemony and the 
Road to Balancing will be given by 
Jeremy Pressman of the University 
of Conneticut. This free event will 
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By Mark MEHLINGER 
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take place in Mergenthaler, room 
338 and is sponsored by the Politi- 
cal Science Department. , 

3 p.m. Charles Darwin’s Identity 
as a Geologist is to be given by 
Sandra Herbert of UMBC. This 
free event will take place at 3505 
N. Charles Street and is sponsored 
by History of Science, Medicine 
and Technology. 


— Compiled by John Lichtefeld 
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ee COMEDY 


Comedy Factory, 36 Light St., (410) 752-4189 
_ The Improv, 6 Market PI. at Power Plant Live, (410) 727-8500 
Tracy’s Comedy Shop, 9306 Harford Rd., (410) 665-8600 


| COFFEE: i 

Borders Bookstore and Music, 415 York Rd, (410) 
Cafe Tattoo, 4825 Belair Rd., (410) 325-7427 | 

-Donna’s, 3101 St. Paul St., (410) 889-3410 





Got an Event? 


Send details about future events, in- 

cluding date, time, location, a brief 
summary of the event and contact in- 

formation to News.Letter@jhu.edu. 

In order to have the event make it into 

next week’s calendar, please e-mail all 

events by the Monday before publica- 

tion. 


CLUBS 


9:30 Club, 815 V St., NW, Washington, (202) 393-0930 
Baja Beach Club, 55 Market PI., (410) 727-0468. 
Bohagers, 701 S. Eden St., (410) 563-7220 

Black Cat, 1811 14th St. NW, Washington, D.C. (202) 667-7960 
Brass Monkey, 1601 Eastern Ave., (410) 522-0784 
Buddies Pub and Jazz Club, 313 N. Charles St., (410) 332-4200 
Cat’s Eye Pub, 1730 Thames St., (410) 276-9085 

Club 2314, 2314 Boston St., (410) 276-9556 

DeGroen’s Grill, 104 Albemarle St., (410) 837-5000 
Fletcher’s, 701 S. Bond St., (410) 558-1889 

Hal Daddy’s, 4119 E. Lombard St., (410) 342-3239 
Harry’s, 1200 N. Charles St., (410) 685-2828 
Hammerjacks, 316 Guilford Ave., (410) 234-0044 

Horse You Came In On, 1626 Thames St., (410) 327-8111 
Latin Palace, 509 S. Broadway, (410) 522-6700 

Lava Lounge, Pier Four, (410) 539-7888 

Ottobar, 2549 N. Howard St., (410) 662-0069 

Recher Theatre, 512 York Rd., Towson, (410) 337-7178 
Redwood Trust, 200 E. Redwood St., (410) 669-950 
Sonar, 407 E. Saratoga St., (410) 327-8333 ; 

The Talking Head, 203 E. Davis St., (410) 962-5588 

The Vault, 401 W. Baltimore St., (410) 244-6000 
Waterfront Hotel, 1710 Thames St., (410) 327-4886 
Wyatt’s, 1614 Eastern Av., (410) 732-8656 
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The red rock canyons of Moab, formed hundreds of years ago, are some of the largest in the continental United States. } 





Long, desolate highways cut through Arizonian desert lands. 


